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Running on their own timetable, illnesses and acci- 
dents have a way of disrupting the best of schedules 
both at home and at work. Along with your plans, 
budgets are unbalanced as hospital and doctor 
bills mount into the high hundreds . . . even 
thousands of dollars. 


You can take much of the financial guesswork 
out of the unpredictability of sickness within your 
family with a membership in Blue Cross-Blue Shield. 
Your membership provides for care that will be 
there when you need it. 


...and what a difference having 


Blue Cross-Blue Shield has made! 





At the hospital you will find that worries about 
the bills are reduced . . . often eliminated—and 
that the unmatched services in Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield are there for your health’s sake. 


There is a Blue Cross-Blue Shield Group in most 
schools. You may ask your principal about mem- 
bership or contact Blue Cross-Blue Shield for further 
information. Blue Cross-Blue Shield protection does 
make a difference when you must face the financial 
realities of illness. 


BLUE CROSS - BLUE SHIELD 


4010 West Broad Street 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Danville ¢ Newport News e Onancock e 


Richmond 30, Virgi: a 
Petersburg ¢ Staunton e Winches ef 















For courses in 
GEOGRAPHY: 


Grade 5—Borchert-McGuigan 
Geography of the New World 


Grade 6—Borchert-McGuigan 
Geography of the Old World 


Here are your 1960-61 Rand McNally 
State-Adopted Textbooks 


These fascinating new texts, by Dr. John Borchert and Miss 
Jane McGuigan, use a fresh and provocative approach to the 
study of geography. They emphasize important studies and skills 


which are important to today’s students. 


Briefly, these new geographies teach students to understand what 
they see—the world’s pattern of urbanization—the international 
problem of adequate water and moisture, and our freedom and 


heritage as aspects of the geography of our land. 


To help you, there are: 
A teacher’s edition for each text, a correlated map and globe 


program, and filmstrips. 


Write today for more information. 





For courses in 


BLENDED GEOGRAPHY 
and HISTORY: 


Grade 5—Jones-Nystrom 


Within the Americas 


Grade 6—Pounds-Jones 
Beyond the Oceans 


In these texts geography and history are blended naturally to give 
the students a balanced understanding of the world, while the 


fundamentals of the subjects are retained. 


The content of the books has been organized to fit the child’s 
maturation level. Motivation and built-in aids, workshops that 
are fun, a multitude of maps and striking pictures in both black- 
and-white and in color, pleasant and interesting style for easy 
reading—these are only a few of the features designed so that 


you can teach the basic learnings of the social studies. 





For High School courses in 


t 

" AMERICAN HISTORY: 

2 The Adventure of the 
American People 

by Graff and Krout 

‘ 


Here is a fresh, colorful, personalized, reading adventure that has 
taken more adoptions than any other American history text this 
year. THE ADVENTURE OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
is the first text in 25 years that is completely new in approach. 
This is an exciting account of American history, with unques- 
tionable scholarship, balanced judgment, and_ well-integrated, 
colorful illustrations. In all historical literature there is no more 
fascinating story than that of our own country. Noted historians, 
Henry Graff and John Krout of Columbia University, have 
written THE ADVENTURE OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
as exciting narrative; they have presented the American story 


as the dramatic adventure it truly is. 


Fo more complete information write Rand McNally representative: 
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|. W. Bland . Rand McNally & Company - 405 Park Avenue, New York:22, New York 














THE 1961 


Wor.LD Book ENcycLoPEpDIA 
First in sales... Quality... Leadership 





Now first with a totally new article on the President 
of the United States—including the newest! 


Each advancing year is an advancement year for World 
Book Encyclopedia. Editorial vitality and vigorous edi- 
torial techniques keep World Book thoroughly accurate 
and freshly up to date. 

One dramatic example from the 1961 World Book En- 
cyclopedia is the new President articie which includes 
our new President-elect, John F. Kennedy! Like all im- 
portant events, it was rushed into print to reward readers 


Continuing growth 


1957 | 1961 


vouumes 19 || 20 
PAGES Over 10,500 1 Over 11,700 PAGES 


voLUMES 


WLLUSTRATIONS Over 20,000 Over 22,400 ILLUSTRATIONS 


' 


7 Over 3,000 Over 5,900 huveTrations 
Mars Over 1,350 Over 1,725 MAPS 
CONTRIBUTORS Over 1,600 1 Over 2,500 CourmauTons 





of World Book with complete information, interestingly 
written, and superbly illustrated. 


This new reprint, prepared directly from the 1961 
World Book Encyclopedia, is now available and is 
yours free of charge or obligation. To secure your 
copy, write to the nearest office below. 


Edgar M. Douglass J. Harris Scholl 


2601 Sixteenth Street, N. W. Box 1616 


Washington 9, D. C. Richmond 13, Virgini 
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OUR COVER—“Wakefield”, birthplace 
of George Washington, first President 
of the United States, is the fifth in our 
cover series on homes of Virginia-born 
presidents. Located in Westmoreland 
County, the birthplace of the “father of 
his country” was reconstructed as the 
George Washington Birthplace National 
Monument. The original house was prob- 
ably built around 1725-26 by Augustine 
Washington, who had purchased 150 acres 
of land on Pope’s Creek in 1718. Here 
George Washington was born on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1732, the first of six children 
by Augustine and Mary Ball Washington. 

The birthplace house was accidentally 
destroyed by fire during the Revolutionary 
War, probably on Christmas Day, 1779. 
It was not rebuilt. In 1923, the Wake- 
field National Memorial Association was 
organized to recover the grounds and re- 
construct the birthplace. 

The house was reconstructed on foun- 
dations believed to be the original. It repre- 
sents a Virginia plantation house of the 
18th century, has eight rooms—four down- 
stairs and four in a half-story upstairs— 
with a central hallway. It is in no sense 
a restoration. Bricks used in its construc- 
tion were made by hand on the place 
from clay net in a field adjoining 
the house site. 

[he Association presented its holdings 
in 1931 to the United States and the 
property is now managed by the National 
Park Service. 

George Washington served two terms 
as President (April 30, 1789-March 4, 
1797), but refused a third term. A great 
tesman and soldier, this famous Vir- 
ginian is known as “first in war, first in 
J 
t 


$s 


eace, and first in the hearts of his coun- 
rvmen.” He married the widow Martha 
andridge) Custis on January 6, 1759. 
ey had no children. He died December 
1799, and is buried on his estate, 
lount Vernon” in Fairfax County. 
hotograph, courtesy of the Virginia State 
C’ amber of Commerce, was made by Phil 
F vurnoy, and for the description of ‘“Wake- 


\’ we are indebted to the Virginia Depart- 
nt of Conservation and Development. 


| -ratum—Due credit was omitted in 
(> January 1961 issue for the photo- 
ph of Woodrow Wilson’s home, used 
the cover of that issue of the Journal. 
is was a Virginia Cavalcade photo- 
ph from the Virginia State Library, 
effective view having been photo- 


iphed by Wirt A. Christian, Jr. 
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Please afford me this opportunity to 
express my concurrence with the opin- 
ions expressed by Dean Brundage in the 
December issue of the Journal. He has 
expressed more eloquently than could 
I our mutual concern over the inferior 
quality of social studies instruction in 
our State. Such an articulate representa- 
tion of the situation by a person of Mr. 
Brundage’s stature cannot be ignored. 

It must be observed that this unde- 
sirable situation is aggravated by teach- 
er certification requirements which per- 
mit a teacher to be certified in a social 
studies field without ever having studied 
that field. 

T. Page Johnson 
Falls Church 


I received your letter of December 
15, 1960, telling me about the possi- 
bility of ordering tapes. Since most 
of the discussion of the conference was 
oriented toward the public school field, 
I do not believe that the tapes would 
be a profitable purchase for Roanoke 
College. But, nonetheless, I want to 
take this opportunity to tell you that 
I found the conference most informa- 
tive and was glad to be there. 

When I went I knew almost nothing 
about Educational Television, and | 
am certainly far from an expert now; 
but, at least, I feel I know a great deal 
more about what has been done, what 
is being done, and what might be done 
with this medium. 

Perry F. Kendig, Dean 
Roanoke College 
Salem 


Thank you for sending me a copy of 
your excellent publication. I am glad 
that I was able to be of some service to 
the Virginia Education Association dur- 
ing the judging and presentation of the 
annual School Bell Awards. Your pres- 
entation of the material in the magazine 
was excellent, and I must say, quite 
flattering to me. 

Tom R. Fulghum, Editor 
VEPCOVIAN 


Richmond 


May I through the Virginia Jou nal 
of Education thank Leonard G. Muse. 
president of the State Board of Ecuca- 
tion, for his excellent comments on the 
responsibilities of the home in e 
tion. 

Thank you, too, for the beautiful coy- 
er on the December 1960 issue of the 
Journal. 


Ca- 


Katherine Goode 
Henry Junior High School 
Franklin County 


Please accept my thanks and appre- 
ciation for the retirement membership 
card. It brings pleasure in the fecling 
that I still have a professional contact. 

Bessie B. lane 
Retired 
Norfolk 


Back in November you were kind 
enough to send a number of pamphlets 
for the Northern Virginia Service 
League meeting on “Public Education.” 
The material was, indeed, most helpful 
to us, particularly because of your speed 
in getting it into the mail. 1 have been 
far less prompt in thanking you for 
your trouble. We are very grateful! 

Mrs. Sally W. Slack 
Falls Church 


I received my complimentary paid- 
up membership card and deeply appre- 
ciate your sending it to me. I will file 
it with my important papers. 

Frances D.. Hoggard 
Retired 
Norfolk 


I certainly do appreciate your calling 
on me while I was ill in the Preventori- 
um at the University of Virginia Hos- 
pital—I never was treated any better 
in my life anywhere than at the Pre- 
ventorium. They rendered me every 
service that was available and the whole 
attitude was so nice and friendly that 
I feel I cannot say too much in behalf 
of it. 

]. A. Burke 
Division Superintend 
Appomattox 


t 


I want to thank you for presenting 
VEA Services to our Elementary Prin 
cipals Group at District B Meeting in 
such an interesting and pleasing m.\0- 
ner. It was informative and will »e 
helpful to each one. 

District B always enjoy their peo)! 
at VEA because of their graciousn: ss 
and many courtesies to us. 

Mrs. Virginia ]. Pharr 

Program Chairman 

District B Elementary Princip. |s 
Denbigh 
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The best-loved educational film in all the world! 








Internationally acclaimed! “The Story of Menstruation” 





is the only fully animated film on the subject of menstrual 


© 1946, Walt Disney 
Productions 


hygiene. Appealing, absorbing—scientifically accurate! 
Plan a completely balanced program with the film and 

auxiliary teaching aids listed in coupon below. All material 

FREE from the makers of Kotex sanitary napkins. 


KOTEX is a trademark of KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Educational Dept. ST-21- 13 
Neenah, Wisconsin 


Please send me free (except for return postage) your 16 mm. sound 
and color film, “The Story of Menstruation.” 


Day Wanted (allow 4 weeks) _ 





2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 





3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 





Number of days needed 





Also send: 
—____Copies of booklet, “You're a Young Lady Now” 


























oe ee ee eS SS ES ES SS SS SD SD 


Name ees 

(for girls 9 through 11) f print 
Physiology Chart Teaching Guide School 
Parent-Teacher Discussion Guide 
Kotex Product Demonstration Kit Street 

| (for teachers of 4th, 5th and 6th grade girls) 

] 

Note: Material will be sent to teachers and authorized personnel only. a a Zone State 
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LISTED FOR OPTIONAL 
BASAL USE IN 
VIRGINIA 


History 


Freedom’s 


Frontier 


Grade 8 


Latin 


Living With the 
Romans 


Ist year 


Rome, A World 


Power 


2nd year 


Virginia Representatives 


A. Mrian Hirt, Jr. 
500 Penna. Avenue 


Salem, Virginia 


STUART J. MARSLAND 
R.F.D. No. 1 


Shenandoah Junction, W. Va. 


Ratpu F. Ciine 
3455 Manchester Drive 


Charlotte. North Carolina 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 
221-223-225 South Main St. 


Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 











were not 100% in 1959-60. 
The 65 already 100% are: 


Accomack 
Amelia 
Appomattox 
Augusta 

Bland 

Bristol City 
Brunswick 
Caroline 
Charles City* 
Charlotte 
Clarke 
Colonial Heights City 
Craig 
Dickenson 
Essex 

Floyd* 
Fredericksburg City 
Franklin* 
Galax City 
Giles 
Gloucester 
Grayson 
Greene 
Greensville 
Halifax 
Hanover* 

I lighland 
Hopewell City 
King George 
King and Queen 
King William 
Lancaster 


VSDB* 





VEA Membership Honor Roll 


1960-61 


Special Honor—District O—Completely 100% 
Last year we had 62 counties and cities 100% in VEA membership. 
This year 65 have reported 100%. Nine of these counties and cities 


* Not 100% in 1959-60 


Lee 

Lunenburg* 
Mathews 
Martinsville City 
Middlesex 

New Kent 
Norfolk County 
Northumberland 
Norton City 
Nottoway 

Page 

Patrick 
Petersburg City* 
Powhatan 

Prince George 
Radford City 
Rappahannock 
Richmond County 
Russell 

Scott 

Smyth 

South Norfolk City 
Spotsylvania* 
Stafford 
Staunton City 
Suffolk City 
Surry 

Sussex 

Warren* 
Washington 
Wise 

York 








The schools listed below have 100% 
VEA membership, but their counties 
and cities have not yet reached the 
perfect record for the VEA Honor Roll. 


LYNCHBURG CITY 


Ruffner School 
White Rock School 


ROCKBRIDGE COUNTY 
Harrington-Waddell Elementary School 


RICHMOND CITY 


Bellemeade School 

Brook Hill School 

John B. Cary School 

Cooperative Training Center 

William Fox School 

Ginter Park School 

Grace Arents School 
Stonewall Jackson School 
Madison School 

Mary Munford School 
Oak Grove Annex 

Park School 

i E. B. Stuart School 
Nestover Hills School 





CALENDAR OF VEA EVENTS 
(All meetings scheduled for VEA Headquar- 
ters, unless otherwise noted) 
February 24-25—Journal Committee 
Salary Committee 
March 3-4—tLocal Association Committee 
Centennial Committee 
March 13—Department and Section Presidents 
March 17-18—1Instruction Committee 
Personne! Policies Committee 
April 7-8—International Relations Committce 
Public Relations Committee 
April 9-10—Educational Policies Commission 
April 14-15—Conference on History, Geog- 
raphy, Government and Economics, 
Natural Bridge Hotel 
April 24—Local Leaders, Abingdon Area 
April 25—Local Leaders, Roanoke Area 
April 26—tLocal Leaders, South Boston Arec 
April 28-29—Insurance Committee 
Citizenship Committee 
May 1—tLocal Leaders, The Plains Area 
May 2—tLocal Leaders, Charlottesville Area 
May 3—tLocal Leaders, Richmond Area 
May 5-6—Home for Retired Teachers Comn 
Professional Standards Committe 
May 8—tLocal Leaders, Portsmouth Area 
May 14-15—VEA Board of Directors 
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Your students appreciate 
sound military guidance 


They depend on you for informed advice on military 
service. That’s why it’s important for you to have these 
factual and up-to-date military guidance materials from 
the U.S. Army. They’ll help you guide your students 
to the service decision that’s best for each individual. 





FREE MILITARY GUIDANCE MATERIALS! 


MAIL TODAY! 


Department of the Army MOTION PICTURES 


Washington 25, D. C. — , : 3 ; 
9 : Che films below are available for showings to students or 
ATTN: AGSN community groups. Each dramatically portrays some of 
Please send the following booklets. In the box next to the niga 8 hat ee a ver s high gore youth. 7 i 
: . ay arrange s rings, chec tle v sire 
each title desired, I have indicated the number of arrange showings, check the box next to title you desire. 
copies I need. 











Drafty, Isn’t It? Student-oriented animated 
The Secret of Getting Ahead. Newly re- cartoon. Color, 10 minutes. 
vised 48-page booklet describes Army edu- 



















































































cational opportunities open to high school 
graduates. 


Meet The Modern Army. 20-page booklet 
reveals that today’s Army is an efficient 
and up-to-date organization. 


Mark of A Man. Straight-from-the-shoul- 
der description of the traditional Combat 
Arms—lInfantry, Armor, and Artillery. 


What Are Your Son’s Chances of Making 
Good? 12-page booklet for parents de- 
scribes a young man’s opportunities in the 
U.S. Army. 


This Is How It Is. Updated factual preview 
of a young man’s first few months in the 
Army. 


Military Guidance In Secondary Schools. 
Revised military orientation reference 
manual for guidance counselors and high 
school teachers. 


Army Occupations and You. Comprehen- 
sive reference handbook explains Army 
job training opportunities. For use by 
guidance counselors and high school 
teachers. 
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The Hurrying Kind. Student-guidance coun- 
selor-oriented film points up need for re- 











maining in high school. Color, 22 minutes. 





Point of View. Parent-oriented film suitable 
for PTA showings. Black and white, 30 
minutes. 














Career Reports. Student-oriented series of 
films describes various vocational fields, em- 











phasizing that training is necessary for suc- 
cess. U.S. Army is presented as one of sev- 
eral ways to obtain training. Check the box 
at left for full list of fields covered. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY ZONE STATE 





HIGH SCHOOL 





POSITION 

























— is a suit 


eased in line to the | 
fluid silhouette. By 
Stefan for Briarbrook 
in a wool and nylon 
boucle. Blue, gold, 


green. Misses sizes, 


—- anne ee an aem ee ee 


8 to 16. Suit Shop, 
Third Floor, $60 
Also at Thalhimers 


Westmoreland Street 
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Editorials 


Flemming’s Blueprint 
and Virginia 


As Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, Ar- 
thur S. Flemming, retired, he left behind a detailed blue- 
print of the basic educational needs during the next 
decade for his successor, Abraham Ribicoff. Said he, 
“The United States will have to make a far greater in- 
vestment in the field of education than the nation has 
been willing to recognize.” His blueprint was in the 
form of three studies, prepared by the U.S. Office of 
Education. We will discuss each report and relate to 
it the outlook for Virginia. 


Classroom Shortage 


The U.S. Classroom shortage is now 142,100 rooms 
with 685,000 pupils on half-day schedules and there are 
1,968,000 pupils in excess of normal classroom capacity. 
69,400 classrooms were built last year and 69,600 are 
scheduled for completion during 1960-61. 

In Virginia. Virginia school superintendents indicate 
that as of the fall of 1960 they needed 4,326 additional 
classrooms to accommodate excess enrollment and to re- 
place unsatisfactory facilities. Scheduled for completion 
are 1,967 classrooms during 1960-61, or 45.4 per cent 
of need. Only three Southern states during 1960-61 are 
building a higher proportion of needed classrooms than 
we in Virginia: 


Tennessee 57.8% 
Mississippi 60.4% 
Louisiana 75.4% 


The school housing problem in Virginia is, of course, 
ageravated by the fact that between 1950 and 1960 
our population increased more than that of any Southern 
state except that of Florida. Our increase was 19 percent. 
\ccording to the U.S. Office of Education survey 
sed on data secured from local school superintendents 
in 1960-61, Virginia has 61,041 pupils in excess of nor- 
mal capacity of the accessible publicly owned school 
plants in use. With 847,228 pupils enrolled, this con- 
sti:utes a percentage of 7.2 per cent of pupils in excess 
of normal capacity. This percentage is higher than any 
S uthern state with the exception of: Alabama, 18.1%; 
Frida, 7.4%; Georgia, 8.1%; and Kentucky, 9.4%. 

Che survey shows that 16,717 pupils are attending 
s00l in Virginia for less than a full or normal school 
dv or 1,9 per cent of total enrollment. This percentage 
i: higher than other Southern states with the exception 


0: Florida, 4.5%; and Alabama, 3.4%. 
for FEBRUARY, 1961 
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by Dr. Robert F. Williams 


Staffing Needs 


The U.S. Mr. Flemming recommends in order to as- 
sure a professionally qualified and competent teacher in 
each classroom that average salaries by 1963-64 be in- 
creased to 50 per cent over the 1958- 59 level. Inasmuch 
as Virginia’s average salary was $3,956 in 1958-59, if 
Secretary Flemming’s recommendations were effected, the 
average teacher’s salary in Virginia for 1963-64 would 
be $5,934. 

In Virginia. Eighteen years ago, in 1942, the Vir- 
ginia State Board of Education ruled that no Regular 
Certificate would be subsequently issued except on the 
basis of the possession of a Bachelor’s Degree. At that 
time approximately 50 per cent of the teachers in the 
State held Bachelor’s Degrees. This situation has steadily 
but slowly improved. During 1960-61, 79 per cent of 
Virginia's teachers have degrees—up from 61 per cent 
in 1949-50. 

However, we have 6,527 non-degree teachers (one out 
of five) in Virginia, 2,040 of which have Sub-Standard 
Certificates. In other words, approximately 180,000 school 
children are being taught by non-degree teachers and 
60,000 by teachers holding sub-standard certificates. The 
range in degrees held is from = 4% in Alexandria to 


36.5% in Buchanan (See page 27 of this Journal). The 
range of sub-standard certificates is from 37% in Buchan- 
an to none in 15 school divisions (See pages 27-28 of this 
Journal). 


In spite of progress made, there are 17 school divisions 
which have as many or more non-degree teachers now 
as they had 8 years ago. 

Up until 1958 sub-standard certificates (Emergency 
and Local Permits) were issued for only one year and 
could be validated for an additional year by the recom- 
mendation of the school superintendent; however, in 
that year the State Board of Education eliminated the 
Emergency License and Local Permit and established 
in their place Special Licenses. 

The three types of these licenses are as follows: 


1 Year. Issued for less than 30 college hours Cequiv- 
alent of less than 1 year of college) renewable 
for a 1 year period with 6 semester hours of 
credit. 

3 Years. Issued for more than 30 college hours (equiv- 
alent of 1 year of college) subject to renewal 
for 3 years with 6 hours of credit. 

5 Years. Issued for 60 hours (equivalent of 2 or more 
years of college) renewable for 5 years with 6 
semester hours of credit. 


The Special License enables a student just out of 
high school to start teaching. If renewed periodically 
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only as required, the teacher would be approximately 
89 years old before receiving a college degree and a 
regular certificate. Even though the life span of man- 
kind, particularly that of women, is increasing, it is our 
opinion that this age is a rather ripe one to attain before 
becoming regularly certified to teach. 

This points up the fact that we still have a real teach- 
er shortage in Virginia and that licensing standards are 
still deplorably low. It is not hard to imagine the de- 
privation that Virginia’s children will experience from 
being taught by a teacher just out of high school who 
is given 70 years in which to obtain a college degree. 
Actually it is difficult to consider teaching as a real 
profession as long as such low standards continue to 
prevail. 

The tragedy of this ridiculous business is that children 
are exposed to inadequately trained teachers only be- 
cause of the accident of where they happen to live. If 
they are fortunate to live in certain sections of the State, 
one out of three of their teachers will hold a Master’s 
Degree; whereas, in other sections, one out of three will 
hold a Special License. 

To correct this gross lack of educational opportunity 
is one of Virginia’s greatest challenges. Steps should be 
taken to insure every child, regardless of where he lives, 
teachers with at least a college degree. 


Higher Education 


The U.S. It is calculated that by 1970 college enroll- 
ment will nearly double from 3 million to 6 million. 
Secretary Flemming says that by 1970 the average col- 
lege faculty salary should increase from the present 
$8,600 to $15, 400. 

In Virginia. In Virginia, the Virginia Council of 
Higher Education estimates that the present college 
full-time enrollment of 47,500 will increase to 91,100 
by 1970. In Virginia the current college average salary 
is $6,875. According to Mr. Flemming’s formula for 
increases by 1970, this should rise to $12,308. 

Accompanying Mr. Flemming’s report was a warning 
that the nation will fall short in the field of education 

“unless the federal government assumes a far greater 
share of the total responsibility than it has assumed 
to date.” 


More Men Needed, 
Say the Women 


Everyone thinks that we need more men teachers, 
even the teachers themselves. In a recent poll made by 
the Research Division of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, almost three in four teachers—71 per cent—said 
that a higher proportion of men are needed in classroom 
teaching on the high school level. 

In the elementary grades, traditionally a woman's field, 
the majority—57 per cent—voted that more male col- 
leagues are needed. It should be pointed out that this 
decision was made by women since three out of four 
polled in the survey were women teachers. 

What is the situation? 

Nationally, in 1957-58, the last year for which break- 
down figures are available, the U.S. Office of Education 
reported that 12.8 per cent of elementary teachers are 
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male while more than half—50.4 per cent—of the hi gh 
school teachers are men. This means that, overall. one 
out of four teachers—26.1 per cent—is a man. 

In Virginia, teaching is still much more of a worian’s 
job than a man’s. In 1959-60, 5.5 per cent of eleme itary 
teachers were men as compared with 36.3 per ceit in 
high school with an overall average of 17.8 per ceut, 
Percentage of Men Teachers 

Elementary High School Fotal 
Virginia (1959-60) 5.5% 36.3% 17.8% 
United States (1957-58) 12.8% 50.4% 26.1% 

This means that only one out of six teachers in Vir- 
ginia is a man. However, when we move into the si uper- 
visory realm which includes supervisors, directors of in- 
struction, and principals, we find that in 1959-60, in 
Virginia, 57 per cent or more than half are men. Why? 
Largely because of the pay differential. Many a male 
teacher, be he elementary or high school, would rather 
teach than anything in the world; but, when he gets 
married and starts raising a family, the financial allure 
of a supervisory position, in justice to his family, can- 
not be withstood. 


Governor Scores Again 


Governor Almond, immediately after knocking a home 
run by appointing Lewis F. Powell, Jr. to the State 
Board of Education, has again approached the plate and 
knocked the ball over left field fence in the appoint- 
ment of Colgate W. Darden, Jr. to the State Board of 
Education. 

There could be no better evidence than this that the 
Governor regards public education as a critical and in- 
creasingly great responsibility of the State. There could 
be no better evidence that he regards that none but 
the best qualified, intelligent, dedicated, broad-gauged 
people on the Board can help public education fulfill its 
vital role. There is increasing awareness and agreement 
that education is the principal weapon which we must 
employ if we are to make the world safe for human 
habitation. 

Mr. Powell and Mr. Darden will find when they 
begin to examine our public school system intimately 
and intensively that we have made great progress and 
have much for which we can be justifiably proud. 

On the other hand, they will find slum areas in which 
a thorough job of redevelopment must be done if edu- 
cation is to more completely fulfill its important role. 

As we have said hundreds of times, the most lament- 
able lack in public education in Virginia is the unbe- 
lievable difference in educational opportunity among 
the various localities of the State. 

A high sense of social responsibility and a willingness 
for courageous action are required to move forw rd. 
Mr. Darden and Mr. Powell possess these attributes. 
The State needs their leadership. 


100 Per Cent 


Hats off to the 439 schools in which teacher-voting 
registration is 100 per cent. With 70 per cent of all 
schools reporting, four entire school divisions have 
achieved 100 per cent teacher-voting registration. | hey 
are Gloucester, New Kent, Northumberland, and Surry. 
See the full report on page 31. 
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Tuition 


he number of tuition grants ap- 
1 osdd for Virginia school chil- 
dren is on the increase and probably 
will continue to grow. This trend 
has evoked criticism that the pur- 
pose of the program is being abused. 

The intent of the Virginia General 
Assembly in providing tuition funds 
since the Supreme Court outlawed 
compulsory racial segregation in 1954 
has been to prevent enforced integra- 
tion in public schools. 

Under the original program en- 
acted in 1956, public school children 
were eligible for grants only if they 
were assigned to or attending racially 
mixed schools. 

The legislature felt it necessary in 
1959 and again in 1960 to broaden 
the statute, however, so as to free the 
program of this racial taint. 

Assemblymen, acting in the light 
of decrees issued by the federal 
courts, approved a plan in 1960 un- 
der which virtually every child in 
Virginia is eligible for tuition funds. 

This has resulted in a substantial 
increase in the number of applica- 
tions for the grants. The program 
probably will continue to grow in the 
years ahead as parents in communi- 
ties not affected by desegregation 
realize they can obtain these funds. 


Opening Paragraph Quoted 
The opening paragraph of the 


grants law now in effect clearly sets 
forth the purpose of the legislature. 
It states: 

“The General Assembly, mindful 
of the need for a literate and in- 
formed citizenry, and being desirous 
of advancing the cause of education 
generally, hereby declares that it is 
the policy of this Commonwealth to 
encourage the education of all of the 
children of Virginia. In furtherance 
of this objective, and to afford each 
individual freedom in choosing pub- 
lic or private schooling, the General 
Assembly finds that it is desirable 
and in the public interest that schol- 
arships (grants) should be provided 
from the public funds of the State for 
the education of the children in non- 
sectarian private schools in or outside, 
and in public schools located outside, 


the ocality where the children re- 
side, .” 
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Grants Increasing 


The Assembly made no reference 
to segregation in the law. It states 
that “every child” in Virginia between 
the ages of 6 and 20 who has not 
graduated from high school is eligi- 
ble for a grant to attend a nonsec- 
tarian private or public school. 

The State Board of Education has 
adopted regulations for the payment 
of the grants. These specify that the 
schools receiving the funds must op- 
erate a session of at least 180 days, 
and must meet minimum board stand- 
ards on curriculum and teaching per- 
sonnel. 

Children from Virginia attending 
any public or private nonsectarian 
school within the Continental United 
States are eligible for grants. The 
State Board of Education has ap- 
proved grants for several children— 
exact figures aren’t available—attend- 
ing schools in several other states. 


No Dispute Over Grants 
While the legislature has fought 


bitterly over many aspects of the 





Allan Jones, a graduate of the Col- 
lege of William and Mary, has 
been a reporter for the Times-Dis- 
patch for the past seven years. 
Since the momentous May day in 
1954 when the Supreme Court 
handed down its decision in the 
school segregation cases, Mr. Jones 
has covered the school case at first 
hand. He has visited the areas af- 
fected and has regularly attended 
sessions of the General Assembly 
dealing with the matter. Here he 
backgrounds the State’s tuition 
grants law. 


This article is reprinted from the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch of January 8, 1961. 


by ALLAN JONES 


school segregation issue, there has 
never been a dispute of any conse- 
quence over providing tuition grants. 

The cost of providing the tuition 
funds since the program became op- 
erative in the 1958-59 school year has 
been $1,741,315, of which the State 
has paid an estimated $1,042,218 and 
the localities $699,097. 

Figures supplied by the State De- 
partment of Education show 13,141 
grants have been awarded. The cost 
of the program and the number of 
grants approved will increase sub- 
stantially later this month, when the 
State Board of Education is scheduled 
to act on several thousand applica- 
tions for the current school year. 

In 1958-59, when the first grants 
were awarded because of the closing 
of schools under Virginia’s massive 
resistance laws, the State paid $501.,- 
107 for the education of 6,932 chil- 
dren. The localities paid nothing. 

In 1959-60, 4,766 grants totaling 
$1,033,749 were awarded. Of this 
amount, the State paid $437,585 and 
the localities, $596,164. Children from 
more than 80 school divisions re- 
ceived this money. 

The State Board of Education thus 
far has approved the payment of 
1,443 grants totaling $205,865 for the 
current school year, with thousands 
more to come. 


Cost to Be Divided Evenly 
The cost will be split about evenly 


—exact figures are unavailable—be- 
tween the State and the localities. 

Under the 1956 statute the grants 
were equal to the amount spent by 
the localities and the State for the per 
pupil cost of operating public schools, 
with a maximum grant of $250. 

While this law was in existence 
the average per pupil cost of opera- 
tion on a state-wide basis was rough- 
ly $200. This cost exceeded $250 in 
only a few school divisions. 

Under the law enacted in 1960 the 
standard grant is $250 for elementary 
school children and $275 for high 
school children. 

The State pays a flat $125 toward 


the grant of each elementary school 
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The State Board of Education approved in December the payment of tuition grants totaling 
$179,605 for 1,236 children from nine Virginia counties. The awards represented only a 
fraction of the expected total for the current school year. J. G. Blount Jr. (right), fiscal director 
of the State Deparment of Education, presented the grants report to the board. Others in the 
photo are (from left) Harry R. Elmore, assistant state superintendent of public instruction; Mrs. 
Myrtle R. Pritchard, board secretary, and Dr. Woodrow W. Wilkerson, State superintendent. 


child and $150 for each high school 
student. The total amount of each 
grant is the lowest of these three fig- 
ures: 


‘1) The actual amount of the 
tuition charged by the private or 
public school the child is attending. 

(2) The per pupil cost of oper- 
ating public schools in the locality 
making the grant. 

(3) $250 for elementary school 
students and $275 for high school 


students. 


The State bears a slightly higher 
portion of the cost under this statute. 
With the flat amount paid by the 
State, however, the program is easier 
to administer. 

The law provides that the localities 
may supplement the grants, but they 
must do so at their own expense. 

If local governing bodies fail to 
provide funds for their portion of 
the cost, the State Department of 
Education deducts the amount of the 
local share from public school money 
that normally would go to these lo 
calities. 

Under still another law, passed by 
the legislature in 1960, the localities 
may appropriate any sum to any indi- 
vidual or organization “for education- 
al purposes in furtherance of the ele- 
mentary and secondary education of 
children between the ages of 6 and 
ae waa 

The statute was approved primarily 
for the benefit of Prince Edward 


County, where public schools have 
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been closed since 1959 to avoid a 
federal court desegregation order. 

A recent survey indicated the par- 
ents of about 6,500 children will ap- 
ply for State tuition grants this year, 
an increase of about 1,700 over 1959- 
60. 


The Prince Edward School Foun- 


dation, operating private classes for 
some 1,500 white children, wil! ac. 
count for most of the increase. [he 
foundation is accepting State tuition 
funds for the first time this yea) 


Randolph-Macon 

Expands Teacher Training 

Randolph-Macon College is expand. 
ing its teacher training program to en- 
able more of its graduates to obtain the 
Collegiate Professional Certificate, ac. 
cording to Dr. Franklin Ross Jones, pro- 
fessor of Education. 

Dr. Jones reports that ten students 
practice taught this past semester in 
area schools and more are expected to 
be added this semester. 

A recent report by the Randolph- 
Macon Alumni Office showed that for- 
ty-seven graduates of the College are 
in supervisory positions in public edu- 
cation in Virginia and many more are 
in teaching positions. 

In connection with the Department 
of Education, Dr. Jones has initiated 
a Reading Improvement program on the 
Randolph-Macon campus. “We are in- 
terested in helping those boys who are 
slow readers,” says Jones, “but also we 
are hoping to help the students who are 
going on to graduate schools to have 
more speed and comprehension in their 
reading.” 
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Centennial Insignia Contest 


With the approach of the VEA Centennial in 1963, the 
Journal Committee is sponsoring a Centennial Insignia Con- 
test. The winning design will be used as the official insignia 
on all publications and materials produced in connection 
with promoting and observing the 100 years of our profes- 
sional organization in Virginia. 

Rules for the Insignia Contest follow: 


1. Contest open to, and limited to, members of the Virginia 


Poster paper not less than 8% x 11 inches to be used 
3. May be submitted in black and white or color (not to 


4. Prize of fifty dollars to be given the winner 

5. Winner to be announced and prize presented at the 1961 
convention of the Virginia Education Association 

6. Judges to be chosen by the editorial staff of the VEA 

7. No limit on number of designs submitted by any one 
person (member of VEA) 

8. Deadline for delivery of designs is October 1, 1961. 
Send all entries to: Centennial Insignia Contest, Vir- 
ginia Education Association, 116 South Third Street, 


Richmond 19, Virginia. Name and address of the con- 
testant should appear on back of the design submitted. 
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Twelve-Month 


Employment 
for Teachers 


by EARL J. SHIFLET 


The importance of good education 
to our society is now being vindicated 
by the lavish pronouncements from 
all segments of society. Yet, the way 
to achieve the goal of a good edu- 
cation for everyone is by no means 
a matter of general agreement. 

Actually, many areas require atten- 
tion before the goal can be achieved 
to our present satisfaction, but the 
most crucial one above all others 
is the area of instruction. Without 
proper instruction good education 
cannot be realized. Budgets, build- 
ings, buses, administration, school 
boards are all important and all need 
increasing attention, but the heart of 
the whole effort centers on instruc- 
tion. Without it all else is done in 
vain. 

Instruction is carried out by teach- 
ers. Good education requires good in- 
struction which can come only from 
good teachers. 

It therefore follows that first at- 
tention must be paid to strengthening 
the teaching profession. One ap- 
proach that merits serious considera- 
tion on the part of school boards, 
administrators and teachers is twelve- 
month employment of highly quali- 
fied teachers. The program recom- 
mended would be carried out as 
follows: 


|. Twelve-months employment 


Earl J. Shiflet is chairman of the Henrico County School 
Board, having served on the board for five years. A’ native 
of Augusta County, Mr. Shiflet holds a BS degree from 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and a MA from Columbia 
University. He is executive secretary of the Virginia Associa- 
tion of Electric Cooperatives. He previously has been di- 
recto: of Membership Relations and Agricultural Bureau of 
the Richmond Chamber of Commerce, executive secretary 
of the Virginia State Grange, and associate rural sociologist 
at VPI. In 1959, Mr. Shiflet was the national winner of 
the :-H Alumni award. Active in civic affairs, he was the 
first chairman of the Virginia Anti-Litterburg Council, state 
chairman of Virginia Farm-City Week in 1958, and State 
committeeman for the Farmers Home Administration. He 
is o lay leader in the Laurel Hill Methodist Church, and a 
member of the Richmond Torch Club and the Varina Ruritan 
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would be made available to teachers 
in the system who met specified qual- 
ifications established by the school 
board. 

2. Though available to all teach- 
ers it should be kept strictly on a 
voluntary basis. 

3. The teacher would be recom- 
mended for a twelve-month employ- 
ment contract. It would not be on 
a request basis and no coercion should 
be used to place teachers under the 
program. 

4. The salary would be one-third 
more than that paid to the same 
teacher on a nine-months salary 
schedule, paid in twelve monthly 
payments. 

5. Two weeks of vacation would 
be granted with the time to be agreed 
to by the superintendent. 

6. Every fifth year the teacher 
would be given the full three-month 
period with pay for educational 
travel or study, this to be approved 
by the superintendent. 

7. To be eligible for twelve-month 
employment a teacher must: 

a. Have taught in the system for 
three school terms or the equivalent 
thereof. 

b. Be recommended by the prin- 
cipal and the superintendent of 
schools as having demonstrated good 


Earl J. Shiflet 





qualities of personal deportment and 
a high standard of professional per- 
formance. 

c. Agree to work at the pleasure 
of the superintendent during the 
period between regular school ses- 
sions in such areas as teaching, ad- 
ministration, workshops, and the like. 

8. This contract can be discon- 
tinued at the end of any contract 
year upon request of the teacher or 
upon recommendation of the super- 
intendent and approval of the school 
board. 

A plan such as this will attract 
men to the teaching profession; will 
encourage young teachers to improve 
their professional proficiency; will 
provide a highly qualified staff of 
teachers for summer school; will pro- 
vide greater opportunities for im- 
proving the professional proficiency 
of teachers through workshops, et 
cetera; will provide a much needed 
source of qualified administrative 
help during the summer months and 
will tend to greatly stabilize the 
teaching profession around a dedi- 
cated corps of professional people. 


European Tours Arranged 


By District H 


Tours of continental Europe for 
teachers of Arlington, Fairfax, Falls 
Church, and Alexandria (District H) 
have again been arranged for this sum- 
mer. 

Three choices of itinerary have been 
set up, ranging in cost from $300 for 
a “transportation only” trip from Wash- 
ington to London and return from 
Paris to Washington, to a medium 
priced all expense, 30-day tour within 
Europe by train, boat, and luxury mo- 
tor coach with hotel and meals at 
moderately priced accommodations for 
$685.40. For a more ‘plush’ trip, there 
is a 30-day tour of the Scandinavian 
countries by way of London and re- 
turning through Paris by chartered 
plane, boat, and train. The hotel ac- 
commodation is superior second class 
and moderate first class hotels with 
meals as part of the service except on 
the boat trip from Newcastle to Bergen 
when cafeteria is available at reasonable 
prices. This trip costs $775.60, includ- 
ing guide service, porterage, gratuities 
and taxes. Reservations must be made 
before May 15, 1961. 

Inquiries may be addressed to: 

Richard G. Neal 

Arlington Education Association 

1501-A North Washington Boulevard 
Arlington, Virginia 
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What Educational Expenses Should Be Claimed 


on Federal Income Tax Returns? 


by T. PRESTON TURNER 


Assistant Executive Secretary, Virginia Education Association 


Some Virginia teachers are experiencing difficulty in 
deducting educational expenses on their federal income 
tax returns. This article should aid them in determining 
what expenses to claim and how to report them. 


Educational Expenses Which Are Deductible 
and Should Be Claimed 


Expenses are deductible when incurred for attending 
classes, workshops and other educational meetings (dur- 
ing sabbatical leave or otherwise) under the following 
conditions: 

1. To meet the requirement of the school board for 

retaining salary, status or school position, if the teach- 
er is renewing Collegiate Professional, Normal Pro- 
fessional, Elementary and Special Certificates. 
(It is our opinion that educational expenses incurred 
for changing the Collegiate to the Collegiate Pro- 
fessional Certificate and renewing Special Licenses 
are deductible. A ruling by the IRS is being re- 
quested and we will inform you through the Virginia 
Journal of Education when a decision has been 
reached. ) 


™N 


For the primary purpose of improving and main- 
taining professional skills in his present position. 
For example: An elementary teacher could claim 
educational expenses for taking courses in mathe- 
matics, language, arts, reading and the like which 
would improve his skills as an elementary teacher. 
A high school teacher could claim educational ex- 
penses for courses taken to improve the skills in the 
subject field in which he is currently teaching such 
as mathematics, science or French. 


Educational Expenses Which Are Not Deductible 
and Should Not Be Claimed 


Expenses incurred for attending classes, workshops and 
other educational meetings (during sabbatical leave or 
otherwise) are not deductible when the primary pur- 
pose is: 

1. To prepare for the profession—pre-service education 
in order to enter the teaching field. 

To qualify for a new or substantial advancement in 

position. 

3. To fulfill general educational aspirations (expense 
for classes that do not necessarily improve skills in 
present position ). 


™N 


4. To meet minimum qualifications for a position. 
Minimum qualifications are generally construed met 
when the teacher is not required to take additional 
courses showing progress toward the attainment of 
another type of certificate. 





For example: Teachers holding Collegiate Profes- 
sional, Normal Professional, Elementary and Special 
Certificates are considered to have met minimum re- 
quirements for their positions, and therefore, would 
base their claim on the primary purpose for attend- 
ing classes as either (1) to meet the requirement of 
the school board for retaining salary, status or school 
position or (2) for improving and maintaining pro- 
fessional skills in his present position. 

However, if the primary purpose for attending classes 
is to meet the requirements for changing from a 
Normal Professional, Elementary and Special Cer- 
tificate to a Collegiate Professional Certificate, the 
educational expenses would not be deductible. 


Are Commuters Fares Deductible? 


Generally, commuters expenses are not deductible. 


Yes, if (a) you travel daily to and from you home to 
another city for the classes you attend; (b) you travel 
directly from the school where you teach to the school 
where you attend classes in the same city. 

No, if you travel from home to where classes are held 
in the same city. 

Expenses for meals may be deducted only if the teach- 
er is away overnight to attend classes. 


How Are Educational Expenses Claimed? 


If you itemize your deductions, tuition and books are 
reported on page 2 of Form 1040 and expenses for trans- 
portation, meals and lodging are reported on page | of 
Form 1040 whether you itemize deductions or take the 
standard deduction. All of the above expenses should be 


justified on Form 2519 or on an attached statement. 


Please follow example below in filling out your return 
for educational expenses. 
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It is not required that Form 2519 be used when justi- 
fying educational expenses claimed on Form 1040, but 
all the information requested i in items | through 12 must 
be given on this form or in an attached statement. 


Not only should the primary purpose for attending 
classes be explained under item 7 of Form 2519 or in the 
accompanying letter, but if the Superintendent of Schools 
recommended that you take the classes for the primary 
purpose of retaining your position or improving your 
skills, this fact should be included in your justification. 


TRAVEL 


Some teachers have been allowed to deduct educational 
travel expenses, but others have been refused. 


What Educational Travel Expenses Are Possibly 
Deductible and Should Be Claimed? 


Expenses incurred primarily in educational pursuits 
that aid you in doing a better job in your present posi- 
tion are possibly deductible. 


Che major part of your travel should have been for 
educational pursuits rather than for personal activity. 


tor example: A Spanish teacher traveling in Spain 
would become familiar firsthand with the customs, living 


conditions, habits, and the like of the Spanish people. 


\n art teacher by traveling in France, England, Italy 
other European countries, could visit the museums 
art centers to view the masterpieces and art exhibits 
anc observe native artisans skilled in crafts. 
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How Are Educational Travel Expenses Reported? 


Please note example below. 
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Educational expenses for study and travel should be 
claimed in the year paid. However, if you have incurred 
such expenses and failed to claim them, you may file a 
claim for refund for the year in which such expenses 
were paid. The claim must be filed within three years of 
the due date of the return. 


For example, a claim refund for the year 1960 must 


be filed before April 15, 1964. 


Other Exclusions and Deductions 


Miss Martha L. Ware, Assistant Director, NEA Re- 
search Division, has an article “Tax Information for 
Teachers” on page 25 of this issue of the Journal. She 
explains how exclusions such as scholarships, fellow- 
ships, sabbatical leaves for health restoration and deduc- 
tion for convention expenses should be claimed. 


What Educational Expenses Should Be Claimed 
on State Income Tax Returns? 


For State income tax purposes if you itemize your de- 
ductions on page 4 of Form 760 of the ‘ ‘Virginia State 
Resident Individual Income Tax Return for 1960,” you 
may deduct educational expenses as explained on page 
12 of the official instructions issued by the Department 
of Taxation and as quoted below: 


“If you are a teacher in the public free schools and 
a member of the Virginia Supplemental Retirement 
System, you may deduct all reasonable and necessary 
expenses paid during the taxable year for college, 
university or extension work taken during the sum- 
mer for the improvement of your professional quali- 
fications or standing as a teacher. No other educa- 
tional expenses are deductibly.” 
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Launch 


S dramatic changes take place in 
public schools across the coun- 
, guidance programs continue to 
poids vital services to all pupils— 
services that implement and strength- 
en all aspects of the educational pro- 
gram. Each year new guidance pro- 
grams are launched and each stage of 
every program must be planned care- 
fully. 

A quality guidance program may 
be thought of as the goal, or third 
stage, of a program that must be ef- 
fectively structured and that func- 
tions at the highest level. The Roa- 
noke City School Division has pro- 
gressed through stage one, or the or- 
ganizational aspect of the program. 
Stage two is that part of the program 
that translates the structure into ac- 
tion. 










Roanoke City Schools 


Three Stage 
Quality Guidance Program 


The first stage toward a quality 
guidance program in Roanoke was 
launched about four years ago. Prior 
to the school year 1957-58 there was 
no centrally organized program of 
guidance in the Roanoke City Schools. 
Rather, individually, the several sec- 
ondary schools had organized intra- 
school programs. Limited as they had 
to be—by time and trained staff— 
these programs sought to aid students 
in educational planning, career plan- 
ning, and personal problems. 

Administrative leadership in the 
Division recognized the great need 
of coordinating these efforts and of 
establishing a central organization for 
guidance. Directorship for these was 
found in the person of Mrs. Virginia 
T. Kirkwood. During the years im- 
mediately preceding her appointment 
as Coordinator of Guidance for the 
Roanoke City Schools, Mrs. Kirk- 
wood had secured her Master’s degree 
in Guidance and had spent a year 
in the study of the field throughout 
the United States under a Ford Fel- 
low ship. 

With this leadership, Roanoke City 
launched its centrally organized pro- 
gram of Guidance during the school 
year 1957-58. Stage one was off the 
ground! During this year the princi- 
pal of each junior and senior high 
school designated a teacher-counselor 
to work at each grade level in his 
school. One of these was appointed 
to serve as school coordinator and to 
be the contact person with the city 
coordinator. 

In order to give cohesion to the 
program and to help these new coun- 
selors to know and to appreciate each 
others’ problems, a workshop was 
held during the summer of 1958. 
Professional leadership was given to 
the group by Mrs. Kirkwood and by 
Marigold Scott of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. This workshop 
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group, composed of two counselors 
from each junior and each senior 
high school, produced a guidance 
guide to give direction to the pro- 
gram. It also familiarized the school 
personnel with the guidance program 
which had to have the understanding 
and cooperation of all teachers and 
administrators. This workshop group 
also planned and wrote a vocational 
guidance unit for the eighth grade. 
Stage one was well on its way to the 
target! 


As the new teacher-counselors be- 
gan the 1958-59 term, they instituted 
a plan of regularly scheduled meet- 
ings of the school coordinators with 
the city coordinator and a plan of in- 
service training for all counselors. 
Both of these plans have continued 
to the present and are anticipated in 
varying patterns for the future. In 
addition to this phase of in-service 
training, the counselors are engaged, 
at the graduate level, in study leading 
toward qualification as guidance coun- 
selors in the fall of 1961 as designated 
by the State Department of Educa- 
tion. Through courses at the Roanoke 
Center Extension of the University 
of Virginia, and by attending summer 
schools, the number of qualified 
guidance personnel has grown from 
nine in 1957 to an anticipated twcn- 
ty-one in the fall of 1961. 

In July, 1959, Mrs. Kirkwood \ 
appointed to the Guidance Divisio n 
of the State Department of Edu a 
tion and was succeeded in Roanoke 
by Virginia Goggin who had been a 
coordinator in one of the junior high 
schools. This change in leaders!ip 
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continued the program in action. The 
training of counselors was intensified 
and as these counselors became more 
accustomed to their roles, efforts were 
increased to expand the services. The 
guilance program was nearing stage 
two. 

In the spring of 1960 the city co- 
ordinator asked each counselor to 
evaluate the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram. What needed guidance services 
were not being offered? Which serv- 
ices needed to be expanded? How 
was each aspect of the program func- 
tioning? An analysis of the evaluation 
results was made and three major 
conclusions were reached: 


|. A need exists to expand the re- 
search services, especially in the 
area of drop-outs and follow-up 
procedures of all school leavers. 

. A need exists to acquire a better 
understanding of group guid- 
ance activities and how this 
service to pupils in groups can 
be organized more effectively. 

3. A need exists for clarification of 
services counselors can provide 
in the effective administration 
of standardized tests and how 
the results of these tests can be 
utilized more effectively by guid- 
ance personnel, teachers, and 
administrators. 


Structure Established 


The second stage was ignited when, 
with the enthusiastic support of Dr. 
E. W. Rushton, Superintendent of 
Roanoke City Schools, a two-week 
summer workshop was held in June, 
1960, for all counselors not taking 
graduate courses in summer school. 
The purpose of this workshop was to 
have counselors study the conclusions 
of the evaluation and to formulate 
practical plans of action in each area. 
It appeared that the structure for a 
quality program of guidance had al- 
ready been established. Through the 
in-service programs for counselors 
and their advanced graduate courses 
in this field, the services needed in an 
ideal program were known and un- 


derstood. The question which need- 


i) 


ed to be answered was: How do we 
go about adding additional services 
and implementing existing services 
in this school system to make this 
a quality program? 

Coordinated by Miss Goggin and 
directed by Frisby D. Smith, assistant 
professor of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia assigned to the 
Roanoke Extension Center, leader- 
ship for the workshop also came from 
members of the State Department of 
Education and the staff of the Roa- 
noke Schools. Mrs. Kirkwood of the 
State Department provided leader- 
ship in the study of group guidance. 
Miss Kate Farrier, chairman, Visiting 
Teachers of Roanoke City Schools, 
worked with the group in the study 
of drop-outs. A. Gordon Brooks, su- 
pervisor of Secondary Education of 
the State Department, presented the 
leadership role of the State in imple- 
menting local guidance programs. Su- 
perinterident E. W. Rushton empha- 
sized the need of an effective guid- 
ance program from the administra- 
tive viewpoint. Miss Mae Hoover, 
principal, Lee Junior High School, 
Roanoke, suggested ways principals 
and guidance personnel may best 
work toward their common goals. 


Flexibility and informality charac- 
terized the organization of the work- 
shop. The general plan of presenta- 
tion of the topic, discussion, and anal- 
ysis by participants as to practical 
application of new ideas and sug- 
gestions, and an evaluation suggest 
the routine of the day. Emphasis was 
placed upon formulating meaningful, 
practical conclusions for each area of 


study. 
Perhaps the highlight of the work- 


shop was reached during the two 
days the secondary principals of the 
Roanoke Schools met with the coun- 
selors. This informal face-to-face dis- 
cussion of practical problems aided 
both administrators and counselors to 
understand better their role within 
the total program. It also emphasized 
the importance of providing leader- 
ship for in-service programs in each 
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Roanoke Extension Center 
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individual school since no guidance 
program can be a quality one with- 
out the help and understanding of 
each classroom teacher. 


Conclusions and ways these con- 
clusions may be implemented in the 
guidance program were listed in each 
area undertaken by the workshop. 
These, of course, pertained specifical- 
ly to the Roanoke City Schools. 
These conclusions will be used by 
the counselors throughout the year as 
one criterion for evaluation of the 
progress of the program. 


The major outcome—the one that 
guided stage two—was the demonstra- 
tion that effective working relations 
among all school personnel determine 
the outcome of any guidance pro- 
gram. There must be enthusiastic, 
well-qualified personnel. There also 
must be excellent human relations 
within the total faculty group if the 
guidance program is to function ef- 
fectively and become a quality pro- 
gram. Roanoke City School Division 
has launched its emphasis on better 
working relationships. With stage 
two functioning smoothly, stage three 
—a quality program—will soon be in 
orbit! 


Illustrations for this article were 
drawn by Mrs. Catherine Y. Bal- 
dock, Art supervisor for Roa- 
noke City Schools, and Mrs. Shir- 
lee D. Young, Art instructor in 
the Roanoke City Schools. 























KEYNOTE ADDRESS: 


by DR. ARTHUR W. FOSHAY 


Executive Officer, 
Horace Mann Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


Dr. Foshay delivers keynote 
address at Educational Tel- 
evision Conference held at 
Natural Bridge, December 
9-10, 1960. 


what abuses or misuses can be .sso- 
ciated with this medium. 

What do we already know about it 
on the basis of what is common ex- 
perience with television, night by 
night? For one thing, television has 
enormous impact, as it strikes you 
through the eye and you can’t es: ape 
it, if you turn on the set, because 
your eyes and mind are inevitably 


Instructional Television 


E have met as educators pri- 

WW marily to consider the possi- 
bilities and the potential of television, 
what educational purposes can this 
medium help to discharge, or, proper- 
ly be used to discharge. 

My own basic attitude toward this 
matter and what I sense to be your 
attitude also, is simply that out of the 
experience we have had in attempts 
for children to grow intellectually 
and morally we are aware of so marty 
needs that are unmet by the school 
system as it is, and by society as it is, 
that anything at all which shows 
promise in education is of great in- 
terest to us. 

I take it then that we come to our 
present state of educational television 
with the optimistic attitude that this 
medium has some known qualities 
and enormous promise for the im- 
provement of education. I am going 
to talk, then, according to these gen- 
eral headings: 


1. Why we have educational tele- 
vision 





2. What is it all about 
3. What are its potential values 


4. What are the sources that are 
available for educational televi- 
sion 


WI 


. What does research and experi- 
ence seem to say so far in the 
employment of this medium for 
educational purposes 


Let us consider the first heading. 
Why have educational television? In 
the first place, it is available. But 
newspapers, magazines, radio, like- 
wise are available for educational pur- 
poses. Partly because of the impetus 
given educational television by the 
Fund for Advancement of Education, 
and partly for other reasons, it is 
available to us. I favor it, but I am 
going to raise some questions about 
it, and I don’t want these questions 
to be misunderstood in terms of my 
basic attitude. I think our task now 
is to be discriminating, both in re- 
spect to what can be done, and to 


Among superin- 
tendents attending 
the TV conference 
were W. W. Robin- 
son of Shenandoah 
County, George E. 
Copenhaver of Clif- 
ton Forge, and 
Floyd S$. Kay of 
Rockbridge County, 
with Francis J. 
Copenhaver, chair- 
man of Smyth 
County School 
Board. 
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drawn to it. It is interesting to me 
that very few children, for example, 
turn on a television set and go ahead 
to do their homework, but lots of 
children will turn on a radio and they 
will carry on study in the midst of 
many other social stimuli. You see 
them working on buses, at soda foun- 
tains, or in the middle of their fami- 
lies, but you seldom see a child turn 
on the television and then proceed to 
do his homework in its presence. | 
have seen this happen—children turn 
it on, turn the sound off and let the 
picture run along with occasional 
glances at it to see if what they want 
to see has “come up,’ ’ whereby they 
stop what they are doing and turn 
up the sound. This is not an experi- 
ence you have with other media; we 
take them or leave them alone. Tele- 
vision, you cannot take or leave alone. 

This is high impact involvement. 
There is more to this high impact 
business, but I will come to it with 
respect to the research that might 
well be conducted. For another 
thing, it is in its essence a dramatic 
medium, whereas experience with 
other mass media has not been prov- 
en so. Television is an all encom- 
passing kind of experience; it swarms 
all over you as a human being. Tel 
evision producers act as if they had 
thought of this fact, and the cheap 
use to which television is often put 
commercially is for the purpose of 
drama. 

Next, let us consider “Why ¢/w 
cational television.” In answering 
that question, we as educators, h.ve 
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needs. For one thing, we have a 
teacher shortage. The teacher short- 
age now is a far more selective thing 
than it was, as we need people who 
have an advanced knowledge in a 
number of fields. There is a prob- 
lem. too, of scarce subject matter, 
which is more administrative. In a 
small school you want a broad pro- 
gram and you wonder how you are 
going to afford it; this is the prob- 
lem known as scarce subject matter. 

Then there is one other problem 
we face; it too relates to the con- 
sequence of the teacher shortage and 
recruitment which we have carried 
on since 1940. It is simply that we 
need to upgrade learning. It has be- 
come apparent recently that it is pos- 
sible to teach small children more 
sophisticated subject matter than we 
ordinarily thought was possible. It 
is a challenge to us, as educators, 
to challenge our children greatly to 
deepen the kind of learning they un- 
dertake. In both the case of mathe- 
matics and of science, what’s involved 
is a radical change or reconception 
of what the subject matter should 
involve and might involve. These 
are the two fields in which the great- 
est strides have been made. Progress 
is being made in the field of biology 
and is starting in English. I think we 
had better take upgrading learning 
seriously since it is coming from peo- 
ple whose opinion is warranted, peo- 
ple who are entitled to have opinions 
about these matters, these being 
mathematicians, scientists, historians, 
essay writers, critics and_ biologists. 





































Kinescopes were viewed 
with interest at Educational 
TV Conference. Dr. Russell 
Ratcliffe of Mary Wash- 
ington College served as 
operator for their presen- 
tations. 


If we want to upgrade learning, we 
have to face the fact that we have a 
perfectly gigantic inservice or re-edu- 
cation problem on our hands. 

What are the potential values of 
this new medium, educational tele- 
vision? I suggest that we begin with 
what is obvious and proceed to what 
is a little less obvious. In the first 
place, this remarkable device has al- 
ready begun to enrich American life. 
Most primary school teachers will 
tell you the children who arrive at 
school are far more knowledgeable 
than they used to be, they have had 
much more experience than they 
formerly had. Our educational pro- 
gram, for example, was based upon 
the notion that you had to take the 
child out of his family into the world 
by having various units that dealt 
with family life in a very restricted 





Dr. Foshay discusses the merits of Educational Television with Virginia E. Lewis, director of 


Professional Services, VEA, and liaison for the VEA instructional conferences, together with 
Blanche Daniel, professor of Education at Radford College. 
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manner, then with community life, 
and finally you broadened this out to 
the county, the state and the nation. 
These are hopelessly out-of-date when 
the children come to you and talk 
about space. Children are beyond 
where they were, and it is not a mat- 
ter of being older because they are 
not going in the same direction that 
they were in 1940. 

I say the impact of American tele- 
vision has been too informal. It is 
most obvious to primary grade teach- 
ers. It may be less obvious to teachers 
of older children. I should think it 
would be quite obvious to junior high 
school teachers, too, if they have been 
working with children long enough 
to have seen the change in children, 
that the eighth grader now is not the 
same as his parent was at this age. 
He thinks differently; he has some- 
how a different style of life and to 
call it a better or worse style is to 
miss the point. 

First, we must try to understand 
what the difference is. I'll submit that 
television has been a main contribu- 
tor to this fact. Not only do we have 
instantaneous audio communication 
which we had in the thirties on a 
world wide basis, but we now have 
instantaneous visual impressions. Ev- 
erybody in this country knows what 
Patrice Lumumba looks like and how 
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Scenes from discussion groups at the Edu- 
cational TV Conference which considered the 
topics of “The Studio Teacher and the Team- 
work Involved"’ and “The Role of the Class- 
room Teacher."’ Represented in the groups 
were elementary and secondary school prin- 
cipals and teachers, superintendents and as- 
sistants, supervisors, directors of instruction 
and ETV, college personnel, school board and 
PTA members, State Department of Educa- 
tion, State legislature, and industrial rep- 
resentatives. 

Summaries of the conference have been sent 
to all participants, and a limited number 
are available on request from the VEA head- 
qvarters. 
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he sounds and what his gestures are, 
and even a good deal of what he is 
like as a person. 

The early morning continental 
classroom programs on television are 
a significant contribution to the edu- 
cational program in all states. It is less 
important how many people look at 
them and take the course than it is 
that adults are being reminded of 
the sequential nature of some kinds 
of learning. In a world that doesn’t 
emphasize sequentiality in learning, 
in a world which most of us as adults 
explore more or less independently, 
the sequence becomes of great im- 
portance. We turn from this to an 
academic world in which an entire 
course is pre-planned and all the ele- 
ments in it are carefully worked out 
in relation each to the other, and it is 
not possible to enter in stage nine 
and follow on through there because 
you didn’t have stages one through 
eight. This sequential approach itself 
has made a contribution. 

This high impact of television 
among other things is a question of 
controlling your behavior, you get 
absorbed in it; you can’t let go of it. 
The similarity is important; we then 
try to put on television what we have 
always taught in about the same way 
we have always taught it. We have 
acted like “talking books” and we 
have asked children to act like “talk- 
ing books.” Let’s notice what we are 
doing. When we ask a studio teacher 
to act like a “talking book” in front 
of a television camera, we have vio- 
lated both the teacher’s meaning and 
the media’s meaning and potentiality. 
Theoretically, we have the one media 
in a hopeless argument with the 
other; theoretically, nothing but con- 
fusion could result. 

Now let’s look at some kinescopes 
in imagination. I saw one in which 
somebody was trying to teach an 
adult college class. Where was the 
camera? It was behind the head of 
the youngster in the front row. What 
was the teacher doing? He was talk- 
ing to these youngsters. He was a 
nice, easy going and informal young 
man and a good lecturer, and he de- 
livered a lecture. This is the crudest 
and least imaginative kind of produc- 
tion possible for educational televi- 
sion. It may be appropriate for some 
purposes, but to simply put the cam- 
era where the student would normal- 
ly be, and to say to the teacher, “Now 
do what you normally do,” is to miss 
the point. 





In principle, we can say educa- 
tional television is not the same as 
education in the classroom; that. in 
principle, comparative studies be- 
tween education in the classroom and 
education by the studio may have 
some value for promoting television, 
but intrinsically they have no mean- 


ing. The thing to do if we are going 





Scope of Conference 
This is the sixth conference 


held by the Virginia Education 
Association in the area of in 
struction. Previously we have 
had five conferences involving 
one thousand teachers, superin 
tendents, supervisors, adminis- 
trators, from both public and 
private schools, as well as col- 
lege representatives from State 
supported institutions as well as 
from private institutions. These 
conferences have been on sub- 
jects as varied as science, math, 
education for the academically 
talented, teacher education, and 
English. 

Why did the Virginia Edu 
cation Association have an in- 
structional conference on edu- 
cational television? Around 65.- 
000 children or one out of fif- 
teen students is receiving some 
type of formally organized tele- 
vised instruction; 1,973 teach- 
ers are participating in educa- 
tional television in Virginia, 
224 schools are participating; 21 
school divisions, or one out of 
six school divisions, is engaged 
in the use of educational tele- 
vision as an instructional medi- 
um. At the request of the Edu 
cational Policies Commission of 
the Virginia Education Associ 
ation, an educational television 
committee was established, with 
Ray Reid, Superintendent of 
Schools in Arlington, as chair 
man. For the purpose of shar 
ing experiences and of improv 
ing educational programs al 
ready being utilized in Virginia, 
as well as for the purpose o! 
providing information for lo 
calities which might want t 
establish educational television 
programs, it was decided to hold 
this conference. 

Dr. Robert F. Williams, Execu 
tive Secretary, Virginia Edu 
cation Association 
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to grasp this medium and make the 
proper ws use of it is to accelerate 
the technical development in the 
rojuction of educational television 
shows that are now under way. What 
has happened to the corner motion 
picture house since television has 
become common? Motion pictures 
shown in those corner motion picture 
houses which have survived are dif- 
ferent from the ones that were being 
shown in the thirties and forties in 
certain ways that are obvious, one of 
them is that they are far better—much 
more often an artistic film is shown. 
The second change is that the pic- 
tures have become far more spectacu- 
lar, gaudy and big, and the third dif- 
ference is that they have become 
much more sensational. 

What happens when one media 
strikes another in this fashion? They 
fly apart and the internal structure of 
each one is illuminated so that you can 
see it at least for a moment. 

Now, what happens or what could 
happen, when we bring together edu- 
cation and its needs, learning and its 
qualities, and this medium of com- 
munication and its essential qualities? 
I assume that each will be illumined 
in terms of the contact with the 
other. Our preoccupation in the class- 
room with presentation of material, 
for example, may well drop off be- 
cause presentations can be vivid, with 
high impact, they can be specialized, 
and they can be elaborately prepared. 
You can have a visual experience with 
television that is not available in any 
other way so that presentation of sub- 
ject matter may often be better done 
on television than can be done in 
person. When we take away simple 
presentation we don’t need to have 
a class as a group any more for pres- 
entation purposes. The reason we 
need a class as a group is for purposes 
of interaction among the class. But 
we also need opportunities to work 
alone as learners. We now have de- 
veloping a national network of kine- 
scopes, just as we have had for a long 
time a national tape network for edu- 
cational purposes. These national net- 
wo:ks have obvious advantages in 
tha: they can bring material to an 
enormous number of people quickly, 
anc they are extensive in their nature. 

One other thing I call a potential 
or . -tual value, as we as teachers have 
loo ed at the programs, that again 
anc again and again we have put our- 
sel\es in the place of the studio 
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teachers and have said, “I could do 
that”; or in some cases, “ I could 
have done that better.” It is very like- 
ly that the continued impact of the 
educational television broadcast will 
be to improve teaching in the sense 
that demonstration teaching offers 
ways for improvement. 


TV Research 


I come to the question of what re- 
search has said to us so far, and | 
want to offer four generalizations 
which seem to be adequately estab- 
lished as things stand. One is that 
presentations could be made equally 
well by teachers and by television and 
by books. There was a study done at 
lowa State University in w thich teach- 
ers, television, and books (as assigned 
reading) were all put into relation- 
ship with one another on a controlled 
basis. Assigned reading produced the 
best results of the three by a narrow 
margin. We can do then the same 
thing if we want to do it by televi- 
sion, in person and by books—books 
for college students, maybe not for 
students in the lower school. Another 
generalization is that the novelty 
wears off, the student becomes jaded 
and lien this happens they don’t 
reject the medium, they reject the 
teacher they see. You reconfront it 
with the fact that the teacher matters, 
which is another finding that has 
been made repeatedly. A third find- 
ing is that some material, but not all, 
requires a teacher in person. If the 
content or the material you are trying 
to teach can be learned most effec- 
tively by a process of memorization 
and only mildly through a process 
with interaction, then you will prob- 
ably want to use devices that don’t 
require the presence of a teacher to 
work with the material. Some ma- 
terial inevitably requires a teacher. 
As things stand right now it seems 
clearest that you require a teacher in 
person at those points in which you 
are trying to deal with a conception 
of a subject and you don’t require 
a teacher if you are dealing only with 
the findings of a discipline. For ex- 
ample, if your purpose is to teach 
the principle of chemistry, you prob- 
ably don’t need a teacher in person. 
If your purpose is to try to get chil- 
dren to think like scientists, you 
probably need a teacher in person, 
as you need both the presentation 
and the intervention of somebody 
on an individual basis. This would 











































































Conference participants in action. Among 
the leaders, in addition to Dr. Foshay, were 
Mrs. Grace Johnson, Norfolk; Mrs. Mary 
Anne Franklin, Richmond; W. A. Lewis, Ac- 
comack County; Mrs. Elizabeth Campbell, 
Arlington; and O. T. Bonner, Danville. Also 
participating were Lee Campion, ETV con- 
sultant, NEA, and Dr. T. Wilson Cahall, TV 
coordinator, Hagerstown, Md. Past state 
school board president, Mrs. Lucian Schrader, 
chats with Amherst superintendent, Tyler 
Fulcher, in second from bottom picture. 
H. A. McKann of Alexandria shown at regis- 
tration desk, bottom, was among the 211 
invited to the conference. 
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seem to be the general finding and 
it is reflected in a pamphlet called 
“Interaction in Television.” The 
fourth finding is that television and 
film do not differ; that is to say, you 
can get all the same effects right now 
from a good sound film, as you can 
from the same material put on a tele- 
vision transmitter. I can’t imagine 


that this finding will hold. 


I return to the matter of attitude. 
In my experience with television pro- 
ducers and station managers, I am 
aware that these people are con- 
stantly under the budgetary gun and 
that this leads them to shorten their 
imagination. They have to pay atten- 
tion to how big their audience is at 
the expense of how qualitatively good 
their programs may be for certain 
segments of that audience. They 
wouldn’t have to do that if they 
didn’t have to be faced at the end of 
every fiscal year with the haunting 
dread that the whole program might 
get wiped out. These are the only 
people in the present education 
scheme for whom that is a fact. Ev- 
erybody else knows that it is a con- 
tinuing program; it may be reduced 
or it may be expanded, but it is un- 
likely to ‘be wiped out. The television 
station manager knows that his pro- 
gram might be wiped out and this 
has the most constricting possible 
effect on his ability to imagine things 
that he hasn't tried, especially the 

“way out” kind of things. This situa- 
tion is not going to end until we, as 
educators, stand up and tell our citi- 
zens and legislators that this program 
requires continued constant and guar- 
anteed public support. Until this 
happens, the potentials that seem so 
apparent, so rich and so promising 
simply will not be achieved. 

Second, as educators, we have to 
get over the habit of poverty. These 
programs are expensive or inexpen- 
sive, depending on how you want to 
look at them. If we believe that edu- 
cation is as important for the nation’s 
welfare as we know it, then our habit 
of coming at everything in terms of 
cost is a bad habit. We ought to come 
at new things in terms of their prom- 
ise in their densnstative value, and 
not first of all in terms of their cost. 
We are everlastingly comparing our- 
selves with physicians and clergymen. 
Does either of these groups ever come 
at anything first in terms of its cost? 
Of course not, because they are con- 
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vinced of the importance of what 
they are on earth to do. I have to 
ask whether we are equally com- 
mitted. The favor of being permitted 
to try out television broadcasting to 
schools will be based on the promise 
of this same television broadcasting 
to schools. Just exactly as we succeed 
in doing this job, we will have offered 
the professional leadership to our 
constituent public that I suspect they 
expect us to offer. And so I say, we 


have to get over the habit of po: erty 
and go forward to reach to a richer 
and better program of education ¢en- 
erally than we can imagine n w— 
excellent with respect to the pr:sen. 
tations offered, excellent with respect 
to the individual work we ask teach- 
ers to carry on, excellent with respect 
to the supervision of the indivicual 
as a learner and excellent with re- 
spect to the evaluation of our learn. 
ing activities. 











| 
USE OF TELEVISION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN S 


VIRGINIA 1960-61 on 
(An Analysis of the ETV Follow-up Questionnaire ) of 
1. School Divisions which have participated in ETV within the last four te 
years—21 as of January 1, 1961 = 
Accomack Fairfax Norfolk City We 
Alexandria Falls Church Norfolk County der 
Arlington Fredericksburg Nottoway des 
Brunswick Goochland Prince William = 
Buckingham Hampton Richmond _ 
Chesterfield Henrico Spotsylvania ” 
Essex-Middlesex Loudoun Staunton ad 
2. TV Centers serving Virginia Schools in 
Washington Area m: 
Richmond City m 
Norfolk City 
University of North Carolina be 
Salisbury, Maryland 1959-60 196061 T 
ee eer een: cre: | 1577 1973 Ie 
ON ics ahais oo ieeiow ees sev Obs 50,083 58,661 9: 
>. Senocls particinating .i.....66.... 660.065, (Approx.) 150 224 7 
i ND bass 8s Ba 6 TRG. BA. 24 39 . 
7. Subject area most frequently offered and requested: Science 
8. 


All participating divisions reported that classroom teachers were provided 
with program guides. 

All participating divisions reported that classroom teachers were given an 
opportunity to evaluate the programs through at least one of the following: 


so 


Feed-Back Cards Questionnaires Evaluation Sheets 
Conferences Workshop Through Representatives 
Opinionnaires Faculty Discussions on Curriculum Council 


10. In 61% of the participating divisions, the evaluation results were used to 
change the content. 
11. In 62% of the participating divisions, teacher use of ETV was voluntary. 
12. In 39% of the participating divisions, the classroom teachers of that divi- 
sion were used in planning the program. 
13. The anticipated cost to participating school divisions ranged from $25.0 
to $120,000.00. 
14. Total anticipated expenditure for ETV by all participating divisions in | 
Virginia for 1960-61—$195,134.00. | 
15. In 62% of the participating divisions a fee is charged to take care of the 
cost. 
16. The cost to the school divisions was based on: 
The cost of student material 
The number of children using ETV 
The, cost of program outlines 
Sharing the cost with surrounding divisions 


A flat sum of $25.00 per school using ETV 
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T’TYPE RIGHT’ 


A Joint Venture 
of the 
Richmond Professional Institute 


of the 
College of William and Mary 


and 


by MRS. MARY McGINTY 


Director of the Adult Business Education Center 


Coordinator of Typewriting via Television 


Richmond Professional Institute of the 


College of William and Mary, Richmond 


WRVA—TELEVISION 


UDDENLY in the summer of 

1959, we learned that air time 
would be given us beginning early 
in January 1960, for the presentation 
of beginning typewriting via televi- 
sion. This happy news followed 
months of planning and discussion. 
We felt that there were many stu- 
dents of all ages who had a strong 
desire to learn touch typewriting but 
never had time or the opportunity to 
enroll in a formal course. Thus, our 
purpose and principal objective was 
to serve these individuals. We want- 
ed to help them learn touch typewrit- 
ing. We wanted them to gain a 
maximum stroking speed with a 
minimum number of errors. 

The first series in “TYPE RIGHT” 
began on Monday, January 11, 1960. 
The program appeared on Channel 
12, Mondays through Fridays from 
9:00 to 9:30 a.m. for a period of six 
weeks. The course was offered on an 


audit basis for $7.50 per person Cin- 


cluding all necessary materials) or for 
one college credit at $15.00. This new 
venture in our community generated 
much enthusiasm, and we had nearly 
three hundred paid enrollments in 
our first television class. Because of 
the morning time, the majority of our 
audience was composed of house- 
wives. Our youngest student was a 
young lady eleven years old, who was 
attending school on a half-session ba- 
sis, and our eldest student a lady, 
seventy-eight years young. Of the to- 
tal enrollment 85% was female, 15% 
was male. 

Forty-seven per cent of the class 
were beginning students, 53% had 
had some typewriting earlier. Quite 
a variety of typewriters were used by 
the home audience. They ranged 
from a 1925 Royal through all the 
major brands including portables, a 
few electrics, and one DeJur Tri- 
umph (yes, this is a typewriter, not a 
sports car)! 





Studio teacher June Omohundro is shown giving typewriting lesson to student Billy Bedwell. 
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While a large number of our stu- 
dents were from the Richmond area, 
we had “tele-students” from a large 
portion of the State. Our coverage 
included such points as Charlottes- 
ville, Fredericksburg, Urbanna, 
Waynesboro, Luray, and Lexington 
to name only a few. 

We secured the services of June 
Omohundro to teach our television 
typewriting class. We feel that the 
success of our program is due in large 
part to the contribution she has made 
in the teaching of typewriting. Miss 
Omohundro, a graduate of John Mar- 
shall High School, received her Bach- 
elor’s Degree at the Richmond Pro- 
fessional Institute where she majored 
in Business Teacher Education. She 
taught in the Business Department 
at Highland Springs High School 
prior to joining the International 
Business Machines Corporation as an 
educational representative in the 
electric typewriter division. 

We conducted two Saturday clin- 
ics, one on the third Saturday, one 
on the sixth Saturday, which came at 
the completion of the first course. We 
were delighted with the progress of 
our students. The vast majority were 
able to stroke consistently between 
25 and 30 words per minute; while 
our better students were stroking be- 
tween 40 and 45 words per minute 
on three-minute writings with not 
more than two or three errors. A few 
of our more accomplished students 
were typing in excess of 50 words per 
minute. 

We received volumes of mail from 
our television students concerning 
their reaction to the class and their 
progress in typewriting. It was grati- 
fying to learn that our class was help- 
ing so many people. One of our 
greatest pleasures came from a lady 
suffering with multiple sclerosis who 
wrote that she was deriving much 
satisfaction from being able to learn 
a skill in her home. 
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Some typical comments follow: 


“The instructions are very clear. 
The teacher conducts the class in a 
business-like manner—not a wasted 
minute, no idle talk.” 

“I am a substitute teacher and am 
delighted to have an opportunity to 
learn to type. I live too far from the 
city to attend evening classes and 
think learning by television is just 
wonderful.” 

“The camera close-ups are excel- 
lent. It is so easy to see the proper 
finger reaches.” 

“I am a public health nurse. | am 
grateful to RPI and WRVA-TV 
for making this television program 
possible. I am confident that I will 
learn the skill of typewriting.” 

“I look forward to each program 
very much. It is a real thrill for a 
housewife with three small children 
to be able to do something so con- 
structive right in my own home! I 
hope you will have more educational 
television programs. Child Psychol- 
ogy would be most helpful!” 

“When the time for “Type Right’ 
draws near, I take the telephone re- 
ceiver off the hook and put the baby 
in her playpen. I enjoy the program 
very much. The teacher is so efficient 
and so charming too.” 

“I would like to thank you and 
RPI and all others connected with 
‘Type Right.’ I am very grateful to 
have been given the chance to learn 
to type. It was something I have 
never had time to do. Thank you 
again.” 

“I am writing to tell you how much 
I have enjoyed the TV typing course. 
Considering the fact that this is the 
first time that I have ever taken any 
typing lessons, I am very pleased at 
my progress. Since I had been out 
of school for 15 years I decided not 
to take it for credit.” 

“I should like to express again my 
gratitude for the TV typing class 
just completed. It was an excellent 
course, and I am looking forward to 
the next one. 

“Other courses I'd love to see pre- 
sented are: French and music appre- 
ciation. 

“I think I am doing pretty well. 
My biggest problem is keeping my 
eyes on the copy and not the keys.” 
(65 year old male student) 

“Words cannot express the pleas- 
ure and improvement in typing that I 


ya) 


received in taking your TV typewrit- 
ing course. I studied typewriting at 
a business school in Petersburg in 
1950 and 1951 but did not complete 
the course because 1 found employ- 
ment. So this was a refresher course 
and I was in need of it as my former 
work called for no use of typing 
much to my sorrow.” 

“I enjoyed immensely the dictation 
and the typing to music which was 
a new experience for me. My typing 
improved immensely from an average 
of 25 correct words a minute on my 
first speed drill to 40 correct words 
a minute.” 

(To Miss Omohundro) “I think 
that you are a fine teacher. You have 
such a pleasing personality; you are 
especially suited for TV.” 

Such unsolicited testimonials were 
extremely gratifying to us. It made 
the many hours devoted to this proj- 
ect seem extremely worth while. 


TV Learning 


In the television studio we used 
two students. We had hoped to have 
beginners, but because of class sched- 
ules, this was not possible. Besides 
the two studio students, we had a 
third person who demonstrated new 
reaches on a typewriter placed on a 
stand at a 45-degree angle to give a 
clear camera view to the home stu- 
dents. 

We sent questionnaires to our tele- 
vision students. Here are some of the 
questions and replies: Question: Are 
you interested in further educational 
television courses? Answer: One hun- 
dred per cent indicated that they 
were interested. A large majority 
asked for additional instruction in 
typewriting. Other business courses 
which they would like to have pre- 
sented through the medium of tele- 
vision: shorthand, bookkeeping, Eng- 
lish grammar, salesmanship, business 
arithmetic, filing, and IBM courses. 

We also asked, “Are there any 
other courses that you would be in- 
terested in having us present on tele- 
vision?” The following courses were 
listed: Psychology, child psychology, 
English grammar, French, creative 
writing, Virginia history, interior dec- 
oration, piano, painting, English and 
European literature, English and Eu- 
ropean history, algebra, library sci- 
ence, music appreciation, “anything 
for personal improvement for the 





homemaker,” and “anything to relp 
me get an office position.” 


Our second series of “Type Rivht” 
began on March 7, and was prese:ited 
daily from 7:30 to 8:00 in the mom- 
ing. The third series ran on Situr 
days during the summer from 1]():30 
to 11:30 p.m. Because of the success 
of our program here in Richmond, 
WRVA-TV and the South-Westem 
Publishing Company are now market- 
ing our video tapes. It is possible for 
television stations throughout the 
country to obtain these tapes on a 
rental basis. There are thirty half. 
hour lessons in the series. A ten- 
minute preview tape is also available 


through WRVA-TV in Richmond. 


Can people learn from television? 
The answer is definitely in the affirm- 
ative. The combination of sight and 
sound not only enriches learning but 
is a marvelous educational tool. We 
are indebted to WRVA-TV Channel 
12, who made our venture possible, 
especially to Sam Cary, program man- 
ager, and to Doug Freeman, our tal- 
ented director. “Type Right” was a 
rewarding experience! We look for- 
ward to the future when we can offer 
to home viewers in this area addition- 
al courses through the medium of 
television. 


“How Human Are You?” 


“How Human Are You?” A variety 
of interesting answers to that question 
will be given at the annual Virginia 
Personnel and Guidance Association 
Convention at the Hotel Richmond, in 
Richmond, on Friday and Saturday, 
March 10 and 11. Counselors and per- 
sonnel people from Virginia will gather 
at 9 a.m. Friday in the Winter Gar- 
den of the Hotel Richmond for coffee 
and a look at the exhibits. 


The first general session begins at 
11 a.m. with Dallas H. Smith, presi- 
dent of VPGA and director of the 
Presbyterian Guidance Program, Rich- 
mond, presiding. Dr. Edgar B. Phillips, 
executive director of the American 
Child Guidance Foundation, Boston, 
Mass., will address the convention on 
“The Quality of Character.” At the 
afternoon session, skits and discussion 
will help the counselor and personel 
worker find new ways to aid those w th 
whom he works. At the Saturday <> 
sion, Fred Smith, management © °- 
sultant of Cincinnati, Ohio, will } 0 
vide some thought-provoking answ: rs 
to the theme question. 
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Tax Information 


for Teachers 


ANY tax problems arise sim- 
M ply because taxpayers do not 


kee» adequate records to substantiate 
their income tax reporting. If you 
kept good records in 1960, your task 
will be much easier. If you did not 
- adequate records, resolve to do 

in 1961. Remember that the In- 
final Revenue service may audit 
your returns of at least the three 
pre\ ious tax years. 

[his article is limited to items par- 
ticularly applicable to teachers and 
is necessarily brief. 


Exclusions 


Exclusions are items that need not 
be reported as income. The total 
amount of an award is excludable 
if you took no action to enter the 
contest or proceedings and if you did 
not have to render substantial service 
as a condition to receiving it. For ex- 
ample, Nobel and Pulitzer awards 
are excludable; prizes for winning a 
quiz contest are not (Reg. 1.174-1). 

Scholarships and fellowships are 
excludable in whole or in part un- 
der certain circumstances. The exclu- 
sion includes grants for travel, re- 
search, clerical help, and equipment. 
Degree candidates may exclude the 
amount of the scholarship or fellow- 
ship in full with one exception. 
Amounts received for teaching, 
search, or other services in the nature 
of part-time employment required as 
a condition to receiving the grant are 
not excludable, unless similar require- 
ments are made of all degree candi- 
dates. 

Nondegree candidates may exclude 
the amount of the scholarship or fel- 
lowship only if the grantor is a tax- 
exempt organization or an_instru- 
mentality of government. The maxi- 
mum which nondegree candidates 
may exclude is $300 times the num- 
ber of months up to thirty-six months 
for which payments are 1eceived 
CIRC 1954, sec. 117, Reg. sec. 1.117-1 
thr ugh 4). National Science Foun- 
dation stipends are excludable as 
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Mis, Ware is assistant director, NEA 
Res. arch Division. 

Thi. article is reprinted by permission 
from the NEA Journal—January 1961 
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scholarships (Rev. Rul. 59-598). 

If you were on sick leave in 1960, 
up to $100 a week of the sick pay 
received is excludable under certain 
circumstances. If you were injured 
or hospitalized, there is no waiting 
period. There is a seven day waiting 
period if you were not on sick leave 
because of injury or if you were not 
a bed patient in a hospital for one 
day; the excludable sick pay begins 
with compensation paid to you for 
the eighth day. You should attach 
Form 2440 and a supporting state- 
ment signed by your employer to 
your tax return ‘CIRC 1954, sec. 104- 
105). 

If you were on sabbatical leave for 
health restoration the amount you 
received is excludable as sick pay. Re- 
member that you may not exclude 
pay for those days when the school 
was closed, such as during the sum- 
mer, or during Christmas and Easter 
holidays (Rev. Rul. 58-91). Amounts 
received as Workman’s Compensa- 
tion payments are excludable in full 
(Reg. sec. 1.1041). 

A new ruling permits taxpayers to 
treat nonduty-connected disability 
benefits as sick leave payments (T.D. 
6458). If you are disabled and re- 
ceived nonduty-connected disability 
benefits, you may treat these pay- 
ments as sick leave until you reach 
normal retirement age. When you 
reach normal retirement age, these 
benefits are taxable as retirement 
income. 


Deductions 


Deductions must be itemized on 
page two of your tax return. Be sure 
to attach an explanatory statement to 
your return if the basis for your de- 
duction is, not sufficiently clear on 
the tax form. 

Amounts which you paid substi- 
tutes when you were absent from 
school are deductible (1.T. 2973, XV- 
1 CB 89). Dues to your professional 
organizations, such as the NEA, are 
deductible; you may deduct the cost 
of professional magazine subscrip- 
tions and depreciation on necessary 
books and equipment which you pur- 
chased if their useful life is more 
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than one year (I.T. 3448, 1941-1 CB 
206). 

Convention expenses are deducti- 
ble under certain circumstances. They 
are deductible if directly connected 
with your profession. If you attend 
a convention as a delegate, your ex- 
penses may not be deductible because 
they were incurred for the benefit of 
the organization represented rather 
than for your benefit in connection 
with your profession. However, if 
you represent an organization, contri- 
butions to which are deductible as 
charitable contributions (under IRC 
1954, sec. 170), you may deduct the 
expenses as a contribution. Contri- 
butions to the NEA are deductible 
under this section. You may not de- 
duct any expenses which were reim- 
bursed. 





Commission on Goals for 
Higher Education Has 
First Meeting 


The organizational meeting of the 
Commission on Goals for Higher Ed- 
ucation in the South will be held at 
Pine Mountain, Ga., February 13- 
14, Dr. Colgate W. Darden, Jr., 
Commission chairman has announced. 

Seven prominent Southern lead- 
ers, representing business and indus- 
try, education, government and the 
press, are members of the Commis- 
sion and will attend the initial meet- 
ing at the South Georgia resort. 

Dr. Darden said that the Com- 
missioners will outline plans for pro- 
cedure and begin deliberations on 
several major items to be considered 
in their study of the needs, problems 
and opportunities of higher educa- 
tion in the South. 

The Commission has been charged 
with the identification of major goals 
of Southern higher education for the 
next 10 to 20 years and with rec- 
ommending ways to create under- 
standing and support necessary to 
reach these long-range objectives. 





“Unity of government which con- 
stitutes you one people . . . is 
the main pillar in the edifice of 
your real independence, the sup- 
port of your tranquilty at home, 
your peace abroad; of your safe- 
ty; of your prosperity; of that 
very liberty which you so highly 
prize.” 

George Washington 
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| A. All Degrees 


1. There has been, during the past several years, a slow 
but steady increase in the percentage of Virginia 
teachers holding degrees: 
| 


1949-50 61.3% 
1952-53 69.4% 
1956-57 74.1% 
1960-61 79.6% 


Nm 


. In 1960-61, 75.1% of county teachers are holding de- 
grees as compared with 88.7% of the city teachers. 
The average is 79.6%. 





3. The range in the counties in teachers holding degrees 

is from 96.1% in Arlington to 36.5% in Buchanan. 
The city range is from 97.4% in Alexandria to 61.1% 
in Norton. 


4. The ten school divisions having the highest percentage 





of teachers with degrees are: 
Division Percentage Division Percentage 
Alexandria 97.4 Roanoke 94.8 
Martinsville 96.8 Williamsburg 94.7 
Arlington 96.1 Lynchburg 94.2 
Bristol 96.0 Fredericksburg 94.1 
| Radford 95.2 Danville 93.8 


5. The ten school divisions in which teachers hold the 
| lowest percentage of degrees are: 


| Division Percentage Division Percentage 
Greene 57.1 Russell 48.3 
Carroll 54.9 Craig 48.2 
Tazewell 54.0 Scott 48.0 
Grayson 51.5 Dickenson 36.7 
Wise 50.8 Buchanan 36.5 


| B. Master’s Degrees 


Research—Of 32,130 teachers employed in Virginia in 1960-61, 6,527 do not have degrees 


Certification of Virginia Teachers 


1960-61 


2. 30.4% of all teachers in Williamsburg hold Master's 
Degrees as compared with 3.7% in Clifton Forge. 


3. 26.8% of all teachers in Arlington hold Master's De- 
grees as compared with 1.3% in Dickenson County. 


C. Special Licenses (Sub-standard Certificates ) 
1. In 1960-61, 2040 teachers hold Special Licenses (Sub- 
standard Certificates) divided as follows: 


Cities 269 
Counties 1771 


2. The total for the State is 6.3% divided as follows: 


Counties 8.2% 
Cities 2.5% 


3. The range in Sub-standard Certificates is from 37.5% 
in Buchanan County to none in the following fifteen 
school divisions: 


Amelia Harrisonburg 
Bland Petersburg 
Essex Radford 
Greensville Richmond 

Isle of Wight South Norfolk 
Middlesex Staunton 
Sussex Williamsburg 
Fredericksburg 


4. The low percentage (6.3%) of teachers holding Sub- 
standard Certificates is misleading because of the wide 
range. 34% of the 2040 Sub-standard Certificates in 
the State are held by teachers west of Roanoke, al- 
though only 13.2% of Virginia’s teachers are in this 
area. 


WI 


. The 10 divisions with the highest percentage of Sub- 
standard Certificates are as follows: 


Buchanan 37.5% King George 22.0% 

1. Percentagewise, twice as many city teachers hold Mas- Dickenson 36.7% Carroll 21.4% 

ter’s Degrees as county teachers. (Master’s Degrees Grayson 24.6% Fluvanna 17.6% 

are held by 7.8% of county teachers as compared with Frederick 23.4% Wise 17.6% 

15.7% of city teachers.) Tazewell 23.4% Floyd 17.3% 

Percentage of Teachers Holding Degrees 
1960-61 

RANK COUNTIES PER CENT RANK COUNTIES PER CENT 
] Arlington 96.1 17 Brunswick 81.4 
2 Fairfax 92.1 18 Norfolk 80.6 
3 Henrico 90.0 19 Culpeper 80.1 
+ Greensville 88.8 20 Northampton 79.3 
5 Powhatan 88.6 20 Richmond 79.3 
6 Princess Anne 88.5 22 Giles 79.2 
7 Roanoke 84.0 23 Charles City 78.5 
8 Southampton 83.7 24 Buckingham 78.2 
9 Prince William 83.5 25 Westmoreland 78.0 
10 Nottoway 83.3 26 Albemarle 77.9 
| Dinwiddie 82.8 26 Essex 77.9 
12 Montgomery 82.6 26 Isle of Wight 77.9 
13 Henry 82.5 29 Sussex 77.1 
14 Surry 82.4 30 Middlesex 76.9 
15 Pulaski 82.3 31 Campbell 76.6 
16 Chesterfield 81.8 32 Goochland 76.3 
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COUNTIES 


Amelia 
Mecklenburg 
York 
Lunenburg 
Louisa 
Spotsylvania 
Prince George 
Orange 
Nansemond 
Charlotte 
King William 
Patrick 
Caroline 
Cumberland 
Bath 

King and Queen 
Northumberland 
Loudoun 
Hanover 
Rockingham 
Clarke 
Lancaster 
Stafford 
Halifax 
Augusta 
Bedford 
Shenandoah 
Wythe 
Gloucester 
Nelson 
Smyth 
Mathews 
Amherst 
King George 
Rockbridge 
Botetourt 
Pittsylvania 
Lee 

Page 
Fauquier 
Fluvanna 
Highland 
Appomattox 
Accomack 
Alleghany 
Floyd 
Franklin 
Frederick 
Rappahannock 
Washington 
Bland 


COUNTIES 


Buchanan 
Dickenson 
Grayson 
Frederick 
Tazewell 
King George 
Carroll 
Fluvanna 
Wise 
Floyd 
Alleghany 
Augusta 
Russell 
Norfolk 
Smyth 
Bedford 
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76.2 
76.1 
76.0 
75.8 
75.6 
75.6 
75.3 
75.0 
74.6 
74.4 
74.3 
74.3 
74.0 
73.7 
73.5 
73.5 
73.5 
73.4 
73.2 
73.0 
72.6 
72.6 
69.4 
69.3 
68.5 
67.9 
67.7 
67.4 
67.3 
66.9 
66.7 
66.6 
66.2 
66.1 
66.1 
65.4 
65.4 
65.0 
64.9 
64.7 
64.7 
64.2 
64.0 
63.1 
62.6 
62.5 
60.7 
60.5 
60.4 
60.4 
60.3 





PER CENT RANK 


COUNTIES 


Madison 
New Kent 
Warren 
Greene 
Carroll 
Tazewell 
Grayson 
Wise 
Russell 
Craig 
Scott 
Dickenson 
Buchanan 


Average for Counties 


RANK 


29 
30 
31 


CITIES 
Alexandria 
Martinsville 
Bristol 
Radford 
Roanoke 
Williamsburg 
Lynchburg * 
Fredericksburg 
Danville 
Falls Church 
Harrisonburg 
Richmond 
Charlottesville 
Petersburg 
Norfolk 
Suffolk 
Newport News 
Clifton Forge 
Hampton 
Staunton 
Winchester 
Portsmouth 
Covington 
Hopewell 
Colonial Heights 
Virginia Beach 
Waynesboro 
South Norfolk 
Buena ' Vista 
Galax 
Norton 


Average for Cities 


STATE AVERAGE 


Percentage of Teachers Holding 


Special License 
(Sub-standard Certificates ) 


1960-61 
PER CENT RANK 
37.5 16 
36.7 18 
24.6 18 
23.4 18 
23.4 21 
22.0 22 
21.4 23 
17.6 24 
17.6 25 
17.3 26 
16.8 27 
15.8 28 
15.2 29 
14.6 30 
14.6 31 
14.5 31 


COUNTIES 
Washington 
Charles City 
Greene 
New Kent 
Rappahannock 
Franklin 
Fauquier 
Stafford 
Page 
Campbell 
Madison 
Scott 
Wythe 
Highland 
Accomack 
Rockingham 


PER CENT 


59.6 
59.5 
58.8 
57.1 
54.9 
54.0 
51.5 
50.8 
48.3 
48.2 
48.0 
36.7 
36.5 


75.1 


PER CENT 


97.4 
96.8 
96.0 
95.2 
94.8 
94.7 
94.2 
94.1 
93.8 
92.7 
90.3 
90.3 
89.8 
87.8 
87.6 
87.3 
86.5 
85.1 
84.1 
84.1 
84.1 
83.6 
83.3 
82.0 
81.0 
80.3 
80.1 
76.7 
76.4 
70.1 
61.1 


88.7 
79.6 


PER CENT 


14.5 
14.2 
14.2 
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RANK COUNTIES 


33 Botetourt 

34 Craig 

34 Pittsylvania 
36 Amherst 

36 Appomattox 
38 Mathews 


39 Prince George 


40 Clarke 
40 Lancaster 
42 Nelson 


43 Warren 


44 Prince William 


45 Loudoun 


46 Westmoreland 


47 Shenandoah 
48 Cumberland 
49 Rockbridge 
50 Goochland 
51 Bath 

52 Chesterfield 


53 Northumberland 


54 Montgomery 


54 Princess Anne 


56 Nansemond 
56 Pulaski 

58 Culpeper 
59 Hanover 


59 King and Queen 


61 York 

62 Powhatan 

63 Buckingham 
64 Mecklenburg 
64 Spotsylvania 


66 King William 


67 Giles 

67 Louisa 

69 Roanoke 
70 Lunenburg 


71 Orange 

72 Gloucester 
72 Lee 

74 Charlotte 
74 Halifax 
76 Dinwiddie 
77 Henrico 
77 Northampton 
79 Nottoway 
79 Patrick 

81 Arlington 
82 Surry 

83 Caroline 





PER CENT RANK COUNTIES PER CENT 


10.4 83 Richmond 15 
10.3 85 Fairfax 1.4 
10.3 86 Henry 0.9 
10.1 87 Brunswick 0. 
10.1 88 Albemarle 0.4 
10.0 89 Southampton 0. 
9.7 Amelia my) 
9.5 Bland =) 
9.5 Essex (0) 
9.4 Greensville xt) 
9.2 Isle of Wight et) 
9.1 Middlesex zt) 
8.8 Sussex 0 
8.7 Average for Counties 8.2 
8.3 

8.1 

7.9 RANK CITIES PER CENT 
7.8 l Norton 18.5 
7.5 2 Galax 7.0 
6.9 2 Portsmouth 7.0 
6.8 4 Waynesboro 6.6 
6.7 5 Hampton 6.1 
6.7 6 Buena Vista 5.8 
6.5 7 Clifton Forge 5.5 
6.5 8 Covington 5.0 
6.3 8 Newport News 5.0 
5.8 10 ‘Virginia Beach 4.9 
5.8 11 Falls Church 4.1 
Jf 12 Colonial Heights 4.0 
5.6 13 Norfolk 2.4 
5.2 14 Hopewell 2.3 
5.0 15 Lynchburg 2.0 
5.0 16 _ Bristol 1.9 
4.8 16 Suffolk 1.9 
4.9 18 Winchester 1.6 
4.5 19 Roanoke 1.2 
4.4 20 Martinsville 1.0 
4.1 21 Danville 0.9 
3.5 22 Charlottesville 0.5 
3.2 23 Alexandria 0.1 
3.2 Fredericksburg -0- 
3.0 Petersburg -0- 
3.0 Radford 0 
2.6 Richmond -0- 
2.3 South Norfolk -0- 
= Staunton -0 
2.0 Williamsburg -0- 
i. Harrisonburg -0- 
17 Average for Cities 3.5 
1.5 STATE AVERAGE 6.3 





Placement Service For Teachers 


Those interested in changing their teach- 
ing position or seeking placement will sup- 
ply full credentials covering college record, 
experience record, references, and recom- 
mendations. This confidential information will 


be made available to 


interested superin- 


tendents only upon request. 


To set up the complete files required for 
this service, the Board of Directors has estab- 
lished the following costs for Placement 


Service: 


VEA Members—$10.00 
15.00 


Non-Members —$15.00 
25.00 
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Initial fee 
Additional if em- 
ployment is secured 
Initial fee 
Additional if em- 
ployment is secured 








Use the coupon below to secure Placement Service forms on which to record 
necessary information for available positions. 


Mail to— 


VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
116 South Third Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


Please send me the necessary forms for Teacher Placement Service. 
Name ........ a (2 SEE Se ao 


Address ........ ot ' 1k RS Ce ESA OE LO nintouepaceuhianiaailiale 


Chee OE TWIN nn nnnsn nanan cnc eeececenererensvsnsensenervessensencoese 5 ineinnehpadliaeb ilisgeisticnansip ia 
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THE Wil 
UF THE 


TEAR 







THE 
MACMILLAN 
ENGLISH 
SERIES 


grades 2 to 12 


DR. THOMAS CLARK POLLOCK, 
senior author and coordinator 


Now available through Macmillan 
The Macmillan Student’s Edition 
of the Concise WEBSTER’S NEW 


WORLD DICTIONARY (for High 
Schools) and WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD 
DICTIONARY College Edition. 


The Macmillan Company 


Atlanta, Dallas, New York, San Francisco, Chicago. 


Your Macmillan representative is Russell B. Hay, 7707 Rock Creek Road, Richmond 29, Virginia 











—__ 





Adopted for use in Virginia Schools... 


SIX LEADING HOLT TEXTBOOKS... 


WORLD GEOGRAPHY TODAY—by Israel, Roemer, and Durand 


An up-to-date study stressing the physical, social, economic, political, and cultural aspects of 
geography 


STORY OF NATIONS—ty Rogers, Adams, and Brown 


Features nation-by-nation approach to world history—from early man to the latest development 
of the cold war 


LE FRANCAIS, Book 1 and Book 2—by Ernst and Levy 


Basic two year course covering conversation, grammar, and reading 


BASIC CONVERSATIONAL SPANISH—by LaGrone 


Brief course for beginners with twenty-five lessons deriving from twenty-five conversations 


INTERMEDIATE CONVERSATIONAL SPANISH—by LaGrone and Romera-Navarro 


Second-year textbook in oral-aural approach 


AND, FIVE WINSTON FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEXTBOOKS... 


NOUVEAU COURS PRATIQUE DE FRANCAIS POUR COMMENCANTS, First Book 


by de Sauzé 
Follows famous Cleveland Plan for teaching modern languages 


UN PEU DE TOUT, Second Book—by Dureau and de Sauzé 


For the second-year high school course following NOUVEAU COURS 


GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE—by de Sauzé and True 


Thorough review grammar following two-year high school course 


FUNDAMENTOS DE ESPANOL, First Book—Manuel and Catherine Salas 


First-year Spanish course for high school following the Cleveland Plan of instruction 


CAMINO ADELANTE, Second Book—By Manuel and Catherine Salas 


Second-year course introduces students to cultures of several Spanish speaking countries 


Virginia Re presentative—JOHN D. KENNEDY 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 


383 Madison Avenue 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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Bes A REMINDER 


NOW IS THE TIME TO ORDER 


Metropolitan 


Achievement Tests 


for your spring testing program. And do 
not overlook our expanded scoring service. 
It’s fast, accurate, and economical. Write 
for more information. 


Harcourt, Brace and Company and World Book Company have com- 
bined under the new firm name of Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc. To 
assure best service, we ask that, until further notice, you address orders 
and correspondence concerning World Book Company titles to the World 
Book Company office or depository with which you have been dealing 


regularly. 


HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD, INC. 


NEW YORE 





TARRYTOWN 











LINCOLN BUS TOURS 
10 Elm Ave., Hanover, Pa. 


I cccniawvowes. colmnvtnbaiiinreitnidaedbantuainial March 1 to 23, 1961 
Tulip Time, Holland, Michigan..................eeesees: May 17 to 21, 1961 
icanish.ccenkebitiasntawns att caddeed cheeeetel June 16 to July 28, 1961 
ET rine nce cebtcneeaesenvecamena June 17 to July 2, 1961 
ONS SP Mlntnd Sine wandeeNsenxasnqnseses eae July 6 to Aug. 6, 1961 

Aug. 24 to Sept. 24, 1961 
eRe os. on vnnccccs sbakbbecsecdcbeenewell Aug. 4 to 13, 1961 
Peet NDS 5n.066s endbtndbncsencccdeyvabeusoeul Aug. 13 to 20, 1961 
i ML, .o. veuudiesédeebann codes cenasuwel Aug. 14 to 20, 1961 
TIES vn dinc nhc cedsurthcakbssvosssceneninducl Aug. 21 to 30, 1961 


Fall Foliage—White Mountains of New Hampshire..... Sept. 30 to Oct. 4, 1961 
On the above tours we use our air ride, picture window, air conditioned, lava- 
tory equipped buses. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION AND Tour Books—CALL 


Hanover MELRosE 7-9133 oR WRITE 


Open 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. Sundays & Holidays 1 to 6 p.m. 
Buses leave from Hanover & York. For other points contact office. 

















SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


of Richmond 
Prompt and efficient service to teachers and administrators. 
213 Broad-Grace Arcade — Telephone MI 3-6314 
Member N. A. T. A. 


C. D, GUESS SUSAN F. GUESS FRANK HURLEY 


Nutrition Forum with 
Emphasis on Teenage 


“Personal Fitness for Youth in Vir- 
ginia” is the theme of the Fifth Annual 
Nutrition Forum to be held in Rich- 
mond at Thalhimers auditorium on 
Wednesday, March 15. Scheduled from 
10:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m., the forum is 
sponsored by the Virginia Council on 
Health and Medical Care. 

Basically dealing with teenage nutri- 
tion, outstanding authorities on nutri- 
tion speaking at the morning session 
are Dr. W. H. Sebrell, Jr., director of 
the Institute of Nutrition Sciences, 
Columbia University, and Dr. Eliza- 
beth Neige Todhunter, dean of the 
School of Home Economics, University 
of Alabama. At the afternoon session, 
a panel of six teenagers will discuss 


“We Are Fit As We Are Because.” 




















ADAMS 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


Vacancies Today — $4000-$7200 


Maryland — Virginia — New York 
(Our 22nd year) 





TEACHERS IN LIBERIA 
40 El. teachers wanted for  villag: 
schools. Single men with rural and/< 
4-H experience. Two yr. contract. A 
expenses plus reasonable salary. U. ° 
Govt. contract. For application writ 
INTERNATIONAL VOLUNTARY SERVICE‘ 
3636 16th St., N.W. Washington 10, D. C 














605 14th St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C.. Member NATA 














Serving public school teachers and administrators in the Southeast — 
S N. C, Va., S. C., Ga., Fla. Advise position desired and give your qualifications. 


‘SoulH Samer? HAWORTH fenton ee 
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Citizenship Survey—Schools Registered 100 Per Cent 


In the state-wide Citizenship Survey conducted by the VEA Citizenship Committee to stimulate greater interest 
in becoming qualified and active voters, questionnaires were sent to 1,374 schools. Of the 935 schools reporting, 
439, or 46.9 per cent, stated their school personnel was 100 per cent registered to vote. Listed below are these 100 
per cent schools, with four divisions completely registered. Is your school on the list of qualified and active voters? 








ACCOMACK COUNTY 
Accomack Elementary 
Belle Haven Elementary 
Bloxom Elementary 

Central High 

Chincoteague’ High 

Soxis Elementary 
Temperanceville Elementary 
Wachapreague Elementary 
ALBEMARLE COUNTY 
Cismont Elementary 
Crozet Elementary 

Esmont Elementary 

Stony Point Elementary 
White Hall Elementary 
ALEXANDRIA CITY 

Chas. Barnett Elementary 
Robert E. Lee Elementary 
Theo. Ficklin Elementary 
ALLEGHANY COUNTY 
Boiling Spring Comb. 
Dunlap High 

Falling Spring Elementary 
AMELIA COUNTY 
Amelio High 

Paineville Elementary 
AMHERST COUNTY 
Clifford Elementary 
Madison Heights Elementary 
Monroe Elementary 
Pleasant View Elementary 
St. Pauls Mission 
Temperance Elementary 
ARLINGTON 
Clay-Fillmore 

Custis Elementary 

Edison Elementary 

John Marshall Elementary 
Marshall Annex 

Maury Elementary 

Page Elementary 

Robert E. Lee Elementary 
Stewart Elementary 
Thomas Jefferson Jr. 
Woodmont Elementary 


AUGUSTA COUNTY 
Deerfield Elementary 
Fishersville Elementary 
North River High 

BATH COUNTY 

Ashwood Elementary 
Millboro Comb. 
Mitchelltown Elementary 
Warm Springs Elementary 
BEDFORD COUNTY 
Bedford High 

Brookhill Elementary 
Montvale High 

New London Academy 
BLAND COUNTY 

Ceres High 

Holly Brook Elementary 
Mechanicsburg Elementary 
Rocky Gap Comb. 


BOTETOURT COUNTY 
Breck nridge Elementary 
Cloverdale Elementary 
Colo: ‘al Elementary 

Trou: ville Elementary 
BRISTOL CITY 

High and View Elementary 
Robe + E. Lee Elementary 


BRUNSWICK COUNTY 
Albe «a Elementary 
Brod sax Elementary 
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Lawrenceville Elementary 
South Brunswick Elementary 


BUCKINGHAM COUNTY 
Buckingham Elementary 
Dillwyn Elementary 
CAMPBELL COUNTY 
Altavista High 

Brookneal Elementary 
Concord Elementary 
CAROLINE COUNTY 
Caroline High 


CARROLL COUNTY 
Gladesboro Elementary 
Gladeville Elementary 
Gossan Mines Elementary 
Mt. Bethel Elementary 
Vaughan Elementary 
CHARLES CITY COUNTY 
Charles City High 
CHARLOTTE COUNTY 
Drakes Branch Elementary 
Phenix Elementary 
CHARLOTTESVILLE CITY 
McGuffey Elementary 
Venable Elementary 
CHESTERFIELD COUNTY 
Bellwood Elementary 
Chester Elementary 
Forest View Elementary 
Thomas Dale High 
CLARKE COUNTY 
Boyce Elementary 

Clarke County High 
COLONIAL HEIGHTS CITY 
Flora M. Hill Elementary 


COVINGTON CITY 
Covington High 

East Covington Elementary 
Edgemont Elementary 
Jeter Comb. 

CULPEPER COUNTY 
Culpeper Elementary 
Jefferson Elementary 
Mitchells Elementary 
Salem Elementary 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY 
Hamilton Elementary 


DANVILLE CITY 
Bellevue Elementary 
Forest Hills Elementary 
Grove Park Elementary 


DICKENSON COUNTY 
Abner Gap 

Clincho Elementary 
Clintwood Comb. 

Haysi Elementary 

Mt. View School Elementary 
Sandlick Elementary 
Swindall Elementary 

Turner Elementary 

West Dante Elementary 


DINWIDDIE COUNTY 
Midway 


ESSEX COUNTY 
Lloyds Elementary 
Rappahannock Elementary 


FAIRFAX COUNTY 
Baileys Elementary 
Belvedere Elementary 
Chesterbrook Elementary 
Flint Hill Elementary 
Franconia Elementary 
Herndon High 


Layton Hall Elementary 
North Springfield Elementary 
Pimmit Hills Elementary 

J. E. B. Stuart High 

Vienna Elementary 
Washington Irving Int. 
Westlawn Elementary 


FAUQUIER COUNTY 
Calverton Elementary 
Marshall Comb. 

The Plains Elementary 
Warrenton Elementary 
FLOYD COUNTY 

Check Comb. 

Indian Valley Elementary 
Willis High 

FLUVANNA COUNTY 
Columbia District Elementary 
Cunningham Elementary 
Fork Union Elementary 
FRANKLIN COUNTY 
Dudley Elementary 
Lanahan Elementary 
FREDERICK COUNTY 
Bryarly Elementary 
Gainesboro Elementary 
Highview Elementary 
Stephens City Elementary 
GILES COUNTY 
Kimballton Elementary 
Narrows Elementary 
Pearisburg Elementary 
Pennie Elementary 

Rich Creek Elementary 
White Gate Elementary 
GLOUCESTER COUNTY 
Achilles Elementary 
Botetourt Elementary 
Gloucester High 

Hayes Elementary 


GRAYSON COUNTY 
Baywood Elementary 
Bridle Creek Comb. 
Fairview Elementary 
Fries Comb. 
Mill Creek Elementary 
Trout Dale Elementary 
Virginia-Carolina Elementary 
GREENE COUNTY 
Dyle Elementary 
Ruckersville Elementary 
Wm. Monroe High 
HALIFAX COUNTY 
C. H. Friend and 

Main St. Elementary 
Halifax Elementary 
Rosa Elementary 
Scottsburg Elementary 
Virgilina Elementary No. 1 
Volens Elementary 
HAMPTON CITY 
Armstrong Elementary 
John M. Willis Elementary 
HANOVER COUNTY 
Doswell Elementary 
HARRISONBURG CITY 
Spotswood Elementary 
HENRICO COUNTY 
Glen Allen Elementary 
Laburnam Elementary 
Lakeside Elementary 
HENRY COUNTY 
Ridgeway Elementary 
Spencer-Penn Elementary 


HIGHLAND COUNTY 

Blue Grass Elementary 
Stonewall Elementary 
HOPEWELL CITY 

Patrick Copeland Elementary 


ISLE OF WIGHT COUNTY 
Carrsville Comb. 


KING GEORGE COUNTY 
Shiloh Elementary 


KING WILLIAM COUNTY 
Sharon Indian 


LANCASTER COUNTY 
Ottoman Elementary 
Weems Elementary 
LEE COUNTY 

Ben Hur Elementary 
Blackwater High 

Elk Knob Elementary 
Ely Dale Elementary 
Ewing Elementary 
Flatwoods Comb. 
Jasper Elementary 
Jonesville Elementary 
Pennington Elementary 
Robbins Chapel Elementary 
Thomas Walker High 
LOUDOUN COUNTY 
Aldie Elementary 
Ashburn Elementary 
Hamilton Elementary 
Lincoln Elementary 
Lovettsville Elementary 
Middleburg Elementary 
Purcellville Elementary 
Round Hill Elementary 
LOUISA COUNTY 
Buckner Elementary 


LUNENBURG COUNTY 
Kenbridge High 
LYNCHBURG CITY 

Ft. Hill Elementary 
Frank Roane Elementary 
Garland-Rodes Elementary 
E. C. Glass High 

West End Elementary 
MADISON COUNTY 
Criglersville Elementary 
Madison County High 


MARTINSVILLE CITY 


Clearview Elementary 


MATHEWS COUNTY 
Cobbs Creek 
Gwynn's Island 


MECKLENBURG COUNTY 
Boydton Elementary 
Buckhorn Elementary 
La Crosse Elementary 
Park View High 

South Hill Elementary 
MIDDLESEX COUNTY 
Churchview Elementary 
Deltaville Elementary 
Syringa Elementary 
Urbanna Elementary 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 
Bethel Elementary 
Blacksburg High 

Ellitt Elementary 

Long Shop Elementary 
Lusters Gate Elementary 
McCoy Elementary 











Best idea 
ever for 
Fund Raising 


Stuckey’s “Sweet Set-Up” making 
money for schools everywhere! 





MAKE MONEY LIKE THIS—quickly, easily! 
“Candy sells itself” . . . “sold out with- 
in three days” . . . “planning a repeat 
sale for next year”. These are typical 
of comments reaching us every day 
from all over the U.S. A. 


Similar successes are being scored 
by hundreds of school groups with sales 
of Stuckey’s famous Pecan Log Rolls 
in Picture-Personalized boxes. Wraps 
bear picture of your band, team, class. 
Idea works like magic. Boxes sell read- 
ily at $1 from special “Sales-Maker” 
carrying cases. Generous profit. No ad- 
vance cash; pay after sale. Mail cou- 
pon TODAY for all details. 


Stickeys | 


Relax, refresh 
refuel at 
Stuckey’s Pecan 
Shoppes. On 
main highways 


Fund Raising Div. r 
most everywhere. 


EASTMAN, GEORGIA 


STUCKEY’S, INC., Eastman, Ga. VT 2/61 


At no obligation send full details your 
“Sweet Set-Up” Fund Raising Plan. We wish 
to raise: 


§ 





Name — 





Address___ 





City 





dchool__ 





Approx. no. students who will sell 
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NANSEMOND COUNTY 
Chuckatuck Comb. 
Cypress Elementary 

King's Fork Elementary 
Whaleyville Comb. 
NELSON COUNTY 
Gladstone Elementary 
Lovingston Elementary 
NEW KENT 

New Kent High 
NEWPORT NEWS CITY 
Denbigh Elementary 
Hilton Elementary 
Magruder Elementary 
Stonewall Jackson Elementary 
NORFOLK CITY 
Campostella Heights Elementary 
Coleman Place Elementary 
Fairlawn Elementary 
Granby Elementary 

John Marshall Elementary 
Monroe 

Suburban Park Elementary 


NORFOLK COUNTY 

Edwin Chittum Elementary 
Great Bridge Jr. High 

Norfolk Highlands Elementary 
NORTHAMPTON COUNTY 
Birds Nest Elementary 

Cheriton Elementary 
Exmore-Willis Wharf Elementary 


NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY 
Callao Elementary 
Northumberland High 

Reedville Elementary 

Wicomico Elementary 


NOTTOWAY COUNTY 
Burkeville Elementary 
ORANGE COUNTY 
Barboursville Elementary 
Gordonsville Elementary 
Orange Elementary 


PAGE COUNTY 
Nauman Elementary 
Springfield Comb. 
PATRICK COUNTY 
Stuart High School 
Woolwine Comb. 
PETERSBURG CITY 
Bolling Jr. High 

J. E. B. Stuart Elementary 
Walnut Hill Elementary 
PITTSYLVANIA COUNTY 
Callands High 

Cascade Elementary 
Chatham Elementary 
Glenwood Elementary 
Mt. Hermon Elementary 
Riseville Elementary 
Sandy Level Elementary 
Spring Garden High 
Volens Elementary 
PORTSMOUTH CITY 
Moffett Elementary 

Park View Elementary 
Port Norfolk Elementary 
Sixth Avenue Elementary 
Westhaven Elementary 


PRINCE GEORGE COUNTY 


Disputanta Elementary 


PRINCE WILLIAM COUNTY 
Gainesville Dist. Elementary 
Osbourn High 

Triangle Elementary 
Woodbine Elementary 
PULASKI COUNTY 

Back Creek Elementary 
Belspring Elementary 
Pulaski High 

Riverlawn Elementary 
RADFORD CITY 

Bille Heth Elementary 

Kuhn Barnett Elementary 
McHarg Elementary 


RAPPAHANNOCK COUNTY 
Forest Grove Elementary 
Sperryville Elementary 


RICHMOND CITY 

Brook Hill Elementary 
Co-Operative Tr. Cent. 
Franklin Elementary 
Highland Park Elementary 
John B. Cary Elementary 
Patrick Henry Elementary 
Mary Munford Elementary 
Stuart Elementary 

Virgie Gary Elementary 
William Fox Elementary 


RICHMOND COUNTY 
Warsaw High 

ROANOKE CITY 

Fishburn Park Elementary 
Forest Park Elementary 
Garden City Elementary 
Grandin Elementary 
Highland Park Elementary 
Huff Lane Elementary 
Jamison Elementary 
Melrose Elementary 

Park View Elementary 
Preston Park Elementary 
Raleigh Court Elementary 
Riverdale Elementary 
Tinker Elementary 
Virginia Heights Elementary 
Washington Heights Elementary 
Westside Elementary 
Woodrow Wilson Jr. 
ROANOKE COUNTY 
Academy St. Elementary 
Bent Mountain Elementary 
Catawba Elementary 
Clearbrook Elementary 

Ft. Lewis Elementary 
Glenvar Elementary 

West Salem Elementary 
ROCKBRIDGE COUNTY 
Effinger High 

Goshen High 

Highland Belle Elementary 
Mountain View Elementary 
Waddell Elementary 
ROCKINGHAM COUNTY 
Bridgewater Elementary 
Genoa Elementary 
Linville-Edom Elementary 
McGaheysville Elementary 
Montevedio High 

Park Elementary 

Port Republic Elementary 
Tenth Legion Elementary 
Turner Ashby High 
RUSSELL COUNTY 
Belfast Elementary 

Big Mountain Elementary 
Clinchfield Elementary 
Copper Creek Elementary 
Cross Roads Elementary 
Givens Elementary 

Grassy Creek Elementary 
Oak Grove Elementary 
SCOTT COUNTY 
Cleveland Elementary 
Clinchport Elementary 
Duffield-Pattonsville Elementary 
Fort Blackmore Elementary 
Gate City High 
Nickelsville High 

Rye Cove High 

Shoemaker Elementary 
SHENANDOAH COUNTY 
Central High 

Columbia Furnace 

St. Luke 

Shenandoah High 
Strasburg Elementary 
SMYTH COUNTY 

Atkins Elementary 

Buckeye Elementary 
Marion Int. 

McCready Elementary 
Nebo Elementary 


SOUTH NORFOLK CITY 
Portlock Elementary 
South Norfolk Elementary 


SOUTHAMPTON COUNTY 
Courtland Elementary 
Drewryville Elementary 

Ivor Elementary 

Newsoms Elementary 
Sedley Elementary 


SPOTSYLVANIA COUNTY 
Belmont Elementary 
Good Hope Elementary 


STAFFORD COUNTY 
Ferry Farms Elementary 
Little Falls Elementary 
New Hope Elementary 
White Oak Elemeritary 


STAUNTON CITY 
T. Jefferson Elementary 
Stonewall Jackson Pr. 


SUFFOLK CITY 
John Randolph Elementary 
Thomas Jefferson Elementary 


SURRY COUNTY 

Surry County Elementary and High 
SUSSEX COUNTY 

Wakefield High 

Jarratt High 

Woverly High 


TAZEWELL COUNTY 
Abbs Valley Elementary 
Burke's Garden Elementary 
Cedar Bluff Elementary 
Falls Mills Elementary 
Jewell Ridge Elementary 
Pocahontas Elementary 
Seaboard Elementary 
Tannersville Elementary 
Witten's Mill Elementary 
WARREN COUNTY 
Bentonville Elementary 
Browntown Elementary 
Front Royal Elementary 
Reliance Elementary 
Rockland Elementary 


WASHINGTON COUNTY 
Bethel Elementary 
Brumley Gap Elementary 
Central Elementary 
Cleveland Elementary 
Hayters Gap Elementary 
High Point Elementary 
Konnarock Elementary 
Meadowview Elementary 
Oakgrove Elementary 
Wallace Elementary 


WAYNESBORO CITY 

Jackson Wilson Elementary 
Shenandoah Heights Elementary 
Wayne Hills Elementary 
Westwood Hills Elementary 


WESTMORELAND COUNTY 
Cople Elementary 


WINCHESTER CITY 
John Kerr Elementary 
Quarles Elementary 

WISE COUNTY 

Banner Elementary 
Coeburn Elementary 
Coeburn High 

Dunbar Elementary 
Fairview Elementary 

Flat Gap Elementary 
Glamorgan Elementary 
Hurricane Elementary 
Maple Grove Elementary 
Riner Elementary 

West Norton Elementary 
Wise County Vocational Tech cal 
WYTHE COUNTY 
Austinville Elementary 
Jackson Memorial Elementary 
Max Meadows Elementary 
Speedwell Elementary 
YORK COUNTY 


Yorktown Elementary 
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Pilot Study on School-Age 
Safety Conducted by 
NEA in Virginia 
Te Shenandoah Valley area in Vir- 
ginis has been selected by the NEA 
Commission on Safety Education for a 
two-.ear pilot study of “School-Age 
Accidents and Education.” The area 
includes the counties of Page, Rappa- 
hannock, Rockingham, Shenandoah, 
and Warren, and the city of Harrison- 
bury. The research project will develop 
a picture of the accident situation with 
regard to the school-age population of 
this area, and data for this aspect of 
the work will come primarily from a 
study now in its third year which is 
being conducted by the Virginia State 
Health Department and the county 
health departments in cooperation with 


the U.S. Public Health Service. 


The pilot project will then endeavor 
to assess the nature and extent of the 
administrative measures, protective 
measures, and safety instructions which 
have been carried out by the school 
systems in the five counties and Har- 
risonburg. With this information, the 
research project will attempt, through 
appropriate statistical analysis of the 
data, to identify significant relation- 
ships between accident involvement and 
school program elements, and describe 
them in such ways as to indicate the 
administrative and instructional charac- 
teristics that seem fo have significant 
effects (positive, negative, or neutral) 
on accident involvement of the school- 
age population. The project will be 
carried out under a grant of $65,678 
from the National Institutes of Health, 
an agency of the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

School and health administrators in 
the area involved in this pilot study, 
together with State and national lead- 
ers, met in New Market on October 24, 
to outline the procedure. The Virginia 
Education Association was represented 
by Virginia E. Lewis, director of Pro- 
fessional Services. Participating from 
the State Department of Education was 
G. L. Quirk, supervisor of Health and 
Physical Education. A field office for 
the project has now been set up in 
Harrisonburg. 


Principal investigator for the study 
is Stanley Abercrombie, assistant secre- 
tary of the Commission, with Dr. Nor- 
man Key, executive secretary of the 
National Commission on Safety Edu- 
caticn, NEA, as co-principal investiga- 
tor. Assigned to the field research on 
the »roject are F. Donald Laws, social 
Psyc 1ologist, and Francis S. McGlade, 
safe'y education specialist, both Com- 
miss.on staff members. Statistical con- 
sult.nt is Clyde Y. Kramer, professor 
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of statistics at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute. 

“It is hoped that new knowledge 
gained through this research will pro- 
vide substantial insights for increasing 
the safety of school children through 
more effective administrative and pro- 
tective measures as well as through bet- 
ter safety instruction”, states Dr. Key. 


Librarians and Counselors Work 
Together is an eight-page pamphlet 
for implementing an effective guidance 
program in the schools. The first pub- 
lication of its kind in the field, the 
booklet gives checklists which librarians 
and guidance counselors can use as 
guides for working together and estab- 
lishing the program in the schools and 
provides suggestions on what they can 
do to help students in personal develop- 
ment and in choosing careers. 

The booklet was written by Carl 
McDaniels, assistant director for pro- 
fessional relations, American Personnel 
and Guidance Association, and former 
guidance counselor at Washington-Lee 
High School, Arlington, and Ethel 
Leigh Joyner, librarian at Washington- 
Lee High School, Arlington, who rep- 
resented the American Association of 
School Librarians in the preparation of 
the material. 

Prepared by the American School 
Counselor Association, a division of the 
American Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation, and the American Association 
of School Librarians, a division of the 
American Library Association and a 
department of the National Education 
Association, this pamphlet has been 
made available through Field Enter- 
prises Educational Corporation. The 
brochure may be obtained at no cost 
in multiple quantities for distribution 
at conferences and meetings by writing: 

American Association of School 
Librarians 
50 East Huron Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
' Or 
American Personnel and Guidance 
Association 
1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 





Tape Recordings Available 
on TV Conference 


Tape recordings have been made 
at 334” per second of the addresses, 
symposium and audience participa- 
tion during the Educational Tele- 
vision Conference and are available 
on order from the VEA headquar- 
ters at $6.75 per tape, including 
new tape, duplicating and mailing. 
For description of tapes write VEA, 
116 S. Third St., Richmond 19, Va. 











for excellent projection 
of slides or movies 


EVEN IN 
UNDARKENED ROOMS! 








amenities 


DA-LITE 


Vidiomaster 


Wonder-Lite 


WITH NEW WONDER-LITE 
SILVER LENTICULAR SURFACE 











An exclusive Da-Lite development! 
New vinyl Lenticular Surface. . . scien- 
tifically designed, optically correct re- 
flecting surface. Concentrates projected 
light for widest viewing angle without 
distortion or eye fatigue. Beautiful re- 
production of color slides or movies. 
Best possible surface for use in un- 
darkened rooms. Heavy-duty vinyl] film, 
non-tearing, non-scratching, washable 
... fire and fungus resistant! 


Patented mounting feature pre- 
vents laddering. Roller lock pre- 
vents pulling fabric from roller. 


Exclusive fabric lock prevents 
damage when in closed position. 
Automatic leg locks . . . legs open 
quickly at the touch of a toe. 


Case removable for use as wall 
screen. Famous Da-Lite quality 
tripod for smooth setup. Gable 
construction legs for 50% added 
strength. 


A most outstanding projection 
screen—especially developed for 
Audio-Visual use. 


p— ee 4 


Audio Fidelity Corporation 


6521 W. BROAD ST.—923 WELTON AVE., SW 


Richmond Roanoke 
Virginia 
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State Board Appointment 





Lewis F. Powell, Jr., chairman of 
the Richmond City School Board, has 
been appointed to the State Board of 
Education, effective January 29. He 
succeeds State Senator Robert Y. But- 
ton of Culpeper who is not eligible for 
reappointment. Mr. Powell has been a 
member of the Richmond School Board 
since 1949 and his current term ex- 
pires on June 30. 


In announcing his four-year appoint- 
ment to the State Board, Governor Al- 
mond said of Mr. Powell: “I know of 
no man more qualified. He has done a 
magnificent job as a member of the 
School Board of Richmond. I am happy 


to make the announcement.” 


Mr. Powell is a partner in the legal 
firm of Hunton, Williams, Gay, Powell 
& Gibson of Richmond. He is general 
counsel and a member of the Board of 
Trustees and executive committee of 
Colonial Williamsburg, Inc. He also 
serves on the board of trustees of Hol- 
lins College and Union Theological 
Seminary, and he is a member of the 
Virginia State Library Board. He is a 
member of several boards of directors 
of business and charitable corporations, 
and serves as State delegate from Vir- 
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ginia to the House of Delegates of the 
American Bar Association. 


A native of Suffolk, he holds BS 
and LL.B. degrees from Washington 
and Lee University, and LL.M. degree 
from Harvard Law School. Honorary 
LL.D. degrees have been conferred 
upon him by Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity and Hampden-Sydney College. 
He is a member of Phi Beta Kappa, 
Omicron Delta Kappa, and Order of 
Coif. During World War II, he was a 
colonel with the U. S. Army Air Force. 


After a recent visit to Russia, Mr. 
Powell said he was “unmoved by those 
who urge that the European or Soviet 
system is better.” 


Pittsylvania’s New 
Superintendent 





Charles E. Hagberg became super- 
intendent of Pittsylvania County schools 
as of December 1, 1960. 

Mr. Hagberg was born in Norwich, 
Connecticut where he received his sec- 
ondary education and one year at the 
University of Connecticut. His love 
for American history lured him to his- 
toric Williamsburg and the college of 
William and Mary where he received 
both his BA and MA degrees in the 
Social Sciences. He has also done grad- 


uate work at the University of Virginia 
and University of Southern Calif ria, 

His teaching experience starid at 
William and Mary where he t.ught 
history. From this position he went to 
Prince George County High Sch. ol as 
assistant principal, and from hee he 
came to Pittsylvania County as prin. 
cipal of Dan River High School in 
1940. In 1942 he entered the VNayy 
and served in the South Pacific. 

At the end of World War I! Mr. 
Hagberg returned to Pittsylvania as g 
visiting teacher, and advanced to di- 
rector of instruction and assistant su- 
perintendent. 

Better education for the children 
and a deep concern for the welfare of 
the teachers of Pittsylvania County is 
Mr. Hagberg’s theme song. A realiza- 
tion of this theme has recently come 
true inthe passing of a $7.5 million 
bond issue for a comprehensive build- 
ing program in the County. He is cred- 
ited with much of the success of this 
accomplishment. 

Mr. Hagberg is active in the Chat- 
ham Baptist Church where he has 
served on the board of deacons. 

He is also a member of the board 
of Hargrave Military Academy in Chat- 
ham. 

Civic afhliation includes the Chat- 
ham Rotary Club where he is a past 
president, member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Tuberculosis Association, 
the American Red Cross, Faith Home 
for underprivileged children, Crippled 
Children and of other organizations. 


State Department Promotion 





Selden H. Watkins has been )r0- 
moted to Supervisor of the Bureau of 
Teaching Materials in the State e- 
partment of Education. He had b en 
assistant supervisor since he joined the 
Department in 1947. Mr. Watsins 
succeeds William H. Durr who resig::ed 
December 15 to become Deputy Suet 
intendent of Audio-Visual Education 
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for the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion in the state of Hawaii. 

Before joining the State Department 
of Education, Mr. Watkins was a teach- 
er of Siology and director of the audio- 
visual education program at Andrew 
Lewis High School, Salem. He has also 
heen i teacher and principal in Ohio 
and t:ught in New Jersey. He served, 
too, as instructor in the teaching of sci- 
ence .nd audio-visual education for the 
University of Virginia Extension Service. 

Born in Roanoke where he received 
his early education, Mr. Watkins has 
a BS degree from Kent State University 
and a MA degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity. He has also done graduate work 
in science at Kent State University 
and in audio-visual education at the 
University of Virginia. 


Coordinator of Special 
Education 





Mrs. Lois Loehr Brown has been 
named Coordinator of Special Education 
for the Fairfax County Public Schools. 
Mrs. Brown has been teaching classes 
for the mentally retarded in Fairfax 
County for the past three years. She 
received her BS degree from Mary 
Washington College and a Master of 
Education from the University of Vir- 
ginia. Mrs. Brown is secretary of the 
Fairfax County Association for retarded 


children. 


Administrative Post 
Paul Chappell has been appointed 


assistant principal of Great Bridge Jun- 
ior High School. For the past two 
years he was a biology teacher at Great 
Bridge High School. A native of North 
Carolina, Mr. Chappell graduated from 
Lansing High School and then attended 
Pfeiffer Junior College and High Point 
College. After service in the U. S. Navy 
during World War II, he entered Ap- 
palachian State College where he re- 
ceived his BS degree in 1948 and his 
MA degree in 1957. He is currently 
enro!led in the Doctoral program at the 
Unis ersity of Indiana. Mr. Chappell be- 
gan his teaching career at Riverview 
Hig! School in North Carolina in 1949. 
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NEWS FROM 


rue Educators w (i 


TEACHER AIDS 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—With class- 
rooms overcrowded and teachers over- 
worked, a chronic problem is how to 
give children the help they need. In 
New York City, a record 241 care- 
fully screened volunteers are giving 
some of that help. Areas of aid in- 
clude piano playing while teacher di- 
rects phys. ed., tutoring in English to 
foreign students, correcting papers and 
supervising extra-curricular activities. 

ak * * * 


NURSERY SCHOOL SAFETY 
CLASSES 

EAST ORANGE, N. J.—A newly 
formed East Orange Traffic Safety 
Education Committee, composed of 
50 members recruited from business, 
industry, the clergy and the school 
system, is conducting a 3-year course 
in traffic safety for nursery through 
first and second grades. Police and 
recreation dept. personnel will act as 
instructors on “streets” marked in 
chalk on playgrounds. Toy autos, bi- 
cycles and tricycles will form the 
“traffic.” 

* * * * 


TEACHERS’ EXODUS 

A serious, unexpected by-product 
of African independence has been the 
loss of teachers to government serv- 
ice. In Niger, for example, the prime 
minister and five cabinet members are 
former teachers. | % 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING 
GROWS 

Psychological testing programs 
throughout the country have grown to 
where almost 130 million tests were 
given during 1960. This is nearly 
three tests for every student in first 
grade through college. é 


TV VIEWER SERVICE SET UP 
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RADNOR, PA.—A national clear- 
ing house where television viewers can 
send letters of praise or criticism for 
programs and commercials is being 
established by TV Guide. Letters will 
be forwarded unopened to men di- 
rectly responsible for the broadcasts. 
Letters addressed to performers, how- 


ever, will not be forwarded. 
a cs os a 


NEW, FREE SAFETY POSTERS 


Educators offers a set of 
four new, free School 
Safety posters. They il- 
lustrate four common 
situations in a way chil- 
dren understand. Mail 
the coupon (right) to- 
day. 




















LOOKING FOR THE BEAUTIFUL 
WEST VIRGINIA—Excerpts from 
an editorial in the West Virginia 
School Journal by Phares E. Reeder, 
WVEA Exec. Sec. says: “Science, 
math knowledge .. . all so vital. But 
unless these are coupled with good- 
ness, they can lead to destruction. 
Goodness is derived from things beau- 
tiful. Every subject that is taught con- 
tains within it the substance of things 
beautiful. This means that every teach- 
er has the opportunity, if not the 
obligation, to develop in others a 
strong sense for and appreciation of 
the beautiful. 
ok * * * 


WHICH AGE FOR FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES? 


PYCCIAH 4 
RUSSIAN 5" 

















Reports of Russian experiments are 
highly favorable for the introduction 
of foreign language study in the first 
grade, and even kindergarten. The cur- 
rent Soviet curriculum is swinging to- 
wards speaking, reading and compre- 
hension, rather than grammar and 


written translation. 
* CK * 


THANKS TO VIRGINIA TEACHERS 


More than 3,100 teachers in 20 
Groups now are Educators members 
. . . and have received $180,000 in 
disability benefits. Monthly income, 
hospital-surgical, and major medical 
(to $10,000) plans are available. . . 
at minimum costs. See why 215,000 
other teachers have joined Educators 
since 1910 and received $23,000,000 in 
benefits. Mail the coupon for free in- 
formation without obligation. 






J. H. Stanley 
State Mor. 
Richmond 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
P.O. Box 149, LANCASTER, PA. 


Educational Service Dept. 


| 
OSend....setsfree | 
Safety Posters | 
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C) Please send me full details of your 
GROUP INSURANCE free and without 
any obligation on my part. 
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TWO NEW GUIDES 



























FOR TEACHERS! 


A SOLUTION TO BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 
@ “BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS OF 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN” 


This is a series of six 30-minute lectures available on tapes and 
33% records designed for teacher orientation and training workshops. 

The lectures deal with the following topics: (1) recognizing and 
stimulating the under-achieving child (2) approaching the irritable 
and hostile child (3) relating to the disinterested or withdrawn child 
(4) maximizing the advantage and accepting the limitations of the 
teacher's role in fostering positive mental health and (5) knowing the 
kinds of emotional problems that should be handled in the classrooms 
and those that should be handled by reference to the principal, parent 
or child guidance clinic. 

The series was prepared by Dr. Norman A. Milgram, staff psy- 
chologist, Childrens Service, Nebraska Psychiatric Institute. He not 
only has dealt with behavior problems and emotional disturbances 
in children, but also as a teacher has spent many years in the class- 
room with elementary school children. 


HOW TO EVALUATE AND RECOGNIZE SPEECH DEFECTS 
@ “SPEECH DEFECT RECOGNITION” 


This is a series of four 30-minute lectures available on 30 minute 
tapes and 33's records along with manual. The lectures are designed 
to increase the class room teacher's comprehension of the extent, 
nature and method of evaluating speech disorders that may be found 
among pupils. 

The following topics are discussed (1) articulation problems (2) 
rhythm problems (3) physical problems (4) voice problems and 
(5) hearing problems. Each area will be illustrated with the sounds 
of speech defective children. 

This series was prepared by Mr. Louis J. LaBorwit, Speech and 
Hearing Pathologist, Prince George’s County (Maryland) Health De- 
partment. 


@ THESE ARE. ‘‘MUSTS’’ FOR FACULTIES, 
SCHOOL BOARDS AND P.T.A. GROUPS! 


a a 


For more information mail this coupon to 
Opinion Institute, P.O. Box 1048, Omaha, Nebr. 





“Behavior Problems of Elementary School Children’ | 
| ‘Speech Defect Recognition” 
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Byron R. Morris G. H. Reid 


Secondary School 
Principals 


Edward W. Eanes, retired as a Lieu- 
tenant Colonel after 20 years as an 
army chaplain, became principal of 
Charles City School at the beginning of 
this school year. Colonel Eanes suc- 
ceeds J. D. Smith as principal of the 
combined high and elementary school, 
Mr. Smith having resigned to become 
assistant principal of the Colonial 
Heights High School. Born in Rich- 
mond, Colonel Eanes graduated from 
John Marshall High School and the 
University of Richmond. He attended 
Union Theological Seminary for a year 
before transferring to the Colgate-Roch- 
ester Divinity School where he received 
his Bachelor of Divinity degree in 1932. 
Three years later he earned his Master 
of Arts degree from the University of 
Rochester. He held pastorates in New 
York and Richmond before entering the 
Army in 1940 where he served in the 
European theater, Korea, Philippines 
and various points in the United States 
before coming to Ft. Eustis and Charles 
City. 


Harry N. Foglesong has been ap- 
pointed principal of Pearisburg High 
School. Prior to earning his Bachelor's 
degree from Emory and Henry College, 
he taught in elementary schools in 
Bland County. In 1940, he was ap- 
pointed principal of Rocky Gap High 
School where he served two years be- 
fore and one year after World War II. 
From 1942 to 1945, Mr. Foglesong 
was supervisor for Hercules Powder 
Company, at Lawrence, Kansas. In 
1946, he resigned as principal of Rocky 
Gap High School to enter private busi- 
ness. In 1954, he earned his Master’s 
degree from George Peabody College 
at Nashville, Tenn., and taught mathe- 
matics in Arlington the following year. 
After teaching mathematics and chem- 
istry in Rocky Gap High School in 
1956-57, he became assistant principal at 
Richlands High School, where he served 
until accepting the position at Pearis- 
burg. 
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A. S. Holland is the new principal of 
Manchester District High School, 
Chesterfield County, where he first 
taught in 1951. After six years as a 
classroom teacher, he became a teacher 
an< assistant to the principal, and served 
for two years as assistant principal. A 
gr.duate of Hopewell High School, Mr. 
Holland received his BS degree from 
East Carolina College in 1951 and 
earned his M.Ed. degree from the Col- 
Jleve of William and Mary this past 
suinmer. 


William J. Mayes, Jr. has been pro- 
moted to principal of Jarratt High 
School, Sussex County. Mr. Mayes was 
coach and teacher in this school for 
nine years prior to his appointment as 
principal. Mr. Mayes holds a BA de- 
gree from Randolph-Macon College and 
is currently working towards a Master's 
degree in Education at the University 
of Virginia. Mr. Mayes is active in com- 
munity and civic affairs. He is past 
president of Sussex County Education 
Association, and also past president of 
the Jarratt Ruritan Club. 


Byron R. Morris is the new princi- 
pal of North River High School at Mt. 
Solon. For six years he has been princi- 
pal at Parnassus Elementary School. He 
has also taught in both high and ele- 
mentary schools. Mr. Morris received 
his BA degree from Bridgewater Col- 
lege in 1951 and earned his MA in 
Administration and Supervision at 
Madison College in 1959. 


Gurney Holland Reid is the first 
principal of the new Huguenot High 
School in Chesterfield County. He had 
held the principalship of the Man- 
chester High School in this county for 
the past 29 years. Mr. Reid has been 
a teacher in Pittsylvania County, assist- 
ant principal and teacher in Nanse- 
mond County, and principal of Rappa- 
hannock District High School in Essex 
County. Born in Nansemond County, 
he graduated from Holland High School 
and earned both his BS and MA degrees 
at the College of William and Mary. 
As president of District C, he served on 
the VEA Board of Directors for four 
years. He was also treasurer of District 
C for four years and headed the 
Chesterfield County Education Associ- 
ation for a year and served as group 
chairman for the Virginia High School 
League. 





“Promote, as an object of primary im- 
portance, institutions for the general 
diffusion of knowledge. In proportion 
as the structure of a government gives 
force to public opinion, it is essential 
that public opinion should be enlight- 
ened,” 

George Washington 
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William Lloyd Cooper, Jr. has ad- 
vanced to principal of Norview Junior 
High School, Norfolk, where he had 
served as assistant principal for the 
past three years. He began his teaching 
career in Scottsburg in 1936, moving 
to Norfolk in 1939 as a teacher in 
Granby High School and transferring 
to Northside Junior High School in 
1956. During 1942-46 he was in mili- 
tary service. A native of Suffolk, Mr. 
Cooper graduated from Maury High 
School in Norfolk, received his AB 
degree from Elon College and his MA 
degree from Columbia University. 








Thomas George, former teacher of 
Social Science and athletic program as- 
sistant, succeeded Charlotte Zeigler as 
assistant principal of Prince George 
School in charge of the Elementary 
Department. 

Mr. George is a graduate of East 
Carolina Teachers’ College from which 
he received his BA degree, and he has 
done graduate work at William and 
Mary and is presently enrolled in the 
University of Virginia graduate school 
of education working toward his master’s 
degree. Mr. George served in World 
War II and the Korean conflict, and 
is a native of Hopewell. 
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George W. Cox, Jr. Jack G. Kaylor 


Principalship Changes 


George W. Cox, Jr. is the new 
principal of George Mason Junior-Sen- 
ior High School at Falls Church. He 
was formerly principal of the Warwick 
High School at Newport News for 
twelve years. He began his teaching 
career in his native Culpeper County 
and then taught in Albemarle County, 
later becoming principal at Alta Vista in 
Campbell County and Stony Creek, 
Sussex County. Mr. Cox completed his 
undergraduate degree at the University 
of Richmond and received his MA 
degree in Education from the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, where he is currently 
working on his doctorate. 


Jack G. Kaylor is the new assistant 
principal of George Wythe High School, 
Wytheville. A native of Wise County, 
he received his Bachelor’s degree from 
East Tennessee State College and is 
doing graduate work at Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute. He has been principal 
of an elementary school and taught 
English in a high school. For six years 
he was coordinator and adult instructor 
and organizer of Distributive Education 
at George Wythe High School in 
Wytheville. Active in civic affairs, he is 
a past president of the Kiwanis Club of 
Wythe County. 


Aubrey Mays Keesee became assist- 
ant principal for instruction at Annan- 
dale High School, Fairfax County, at 
the beginning of this school year. In his 
native Halifax County, Dr. Keesee has 
been a high school teacher and held 
principalships at Turbeville, Volens, 
and Virgilina High Schools. Later he 
served as director of instruction for Ap- 
pomattox and Buckingham counties, 
coming to Fairfax County in 1957 as a 
teacher at Mt. Vernon High School. 
When the Lee High School opened in 
1958, he became chairman of the So- 
cial Studies Department. Dr. Keesee is 
a graduate of Hargrave Military Acad- 
emy and earned his BA degree from 
the College of William and Mary, and 
his MA degree from Duke University. 
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Aubrey M. Keesee Rodney B. Taylor 


He has a Ph.D. degree from the Uni- 


versity of North Carolina. 


Rodney B. Taylor advanced to assist- 
ant principal for instruction at Grove- 
ton High School, Fairfax County, where 
he has been a history teacher and guid- 
ance counselor since 1957. Born in 
Jamestown, Virginia, he received his 
early education in the Williamsburg 
schools, earning his AB and ME de- 
grees at the University of North Caro- 
lina. After service in the U. S. Coast 
Guard, he became a history teacher at 
Hampton High School and later taught 
at Needham Broughton High School, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. Mr. Taylor 
is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 





John B. Madden became principal 
of Chandler Junior High School, Rich- 
mond, at the beginning of this school 
year. For the past three years he had 
served as principal of William F. Fox 
School in Richmond. Born in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, Mr. Madden 
joined the Richmond City System in 
1947 as a physical education instructor 
at Chandler Junior High School, and 
was appointed to the principalship of 
Summer Hill School in 1953. A gradu- 
ate of Slippery Rock Teachers College, 
Pennsylvania, and the University of 
Pittsburgh, Mr. Madden is now work- 
ing on a doctorate at the University of 
Virginia. He is treasurer of the Virginia 
Education Association. 
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James R. Hartbarger 


ni- James R. Hartbarger has been 
named as one of the assistant principals 
at Robert E. Lee High School, Staun- 
ton, where he is also head basketball 
coach. For the past two years he has 
oi been a Social Studies teacher and ath- 
= letic coach at the Lee High School. Mr. 
Hartbarger graduated from Waynesboro 


- High School where he starred in foot- 
Lis ball, basketball and baseball. He is a 
rs graduate of Salem College, West Vir- 


ginia. He has played Class B_ profes- 
sional baseball at Clinton, Iowa and in 


st the Missouri-Ohio Valley League. This 


+ past summer he was field manager of 
, the Staunton Braves baseball team. 

i, 

or 


Alexander Cubie McAuslan_ has 
been promoted to the assistant principal- 
ship at Norview Junior High School, 
Norfolk, having been a teacher and 
summer school principal at Maury High 
School. Born in Clinton, Massachusetts, 
he has a BSE degree from State Teach- 
ers College, Mass. and a MIA degree 
from North Carolina College of Agri- 
culture and Engineering. After teach- 
ing one year in Massachusetts, he came 


to Virginia in 1949 as a teacher at 
Maury High School. 


Leonard Jefferson Rogers has be- 
come assistant principal at Midlothian 
High School, Chesterfield County. He 
entered the teaching profession four 
years ago in Chesterfield County as a 
teacher of the seventh grade at Bensley 
Elementary School. Mr. Rogers grad- 
uated from the Richmond Professional 
Institute in 1956 with a BS in Clinical 
Psychology and a minor in Education. 
He has been working on his Master’s 
degree during the summer at the Uni- 
| versity of Richmond. 


Walter F. Stiers has been appointed 
assistant principal of Great Bridge High 
School, Norfolk County. He was for- 
merly principal of Baylake Pines School. 
A native of Indiana, he graduated from 
Shelbyville High School, received his 
BS degree in 1939, and three years 
later earned his Master's degree from 
Butler University in Indianapolis, Ind. 
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A. C. McAuslan 


Leonard J. Rogers 


Mr. Stiers began his professional career 
as a teacher in Indiana in 1939. He 
came to Virginia in 1957 as a teacher 
of history at the Northside Junior High 
School in Norfolk. Mr. Stiers served in 
the U. S. Navy during 1944-46 and 
again in 1950-57, discharged with the 
rank of Lieutenant Senior Grade, and 
he is currently in the Naval Reserve 
serving as instructor for the Commis- 
sioned Officers School, Fifth Naval Dis- 
trict, Norfolk. He is active in the Bay- 
lake Pines Presbyterian Church. 


Walter William Albers has been 
appointed assistant principal of Fort 
Chiswell High School. A life-long resi- 
dent of Wythe County where he re- 
ceived his early education, Mr. Albers 
attended Virginia Episcopal School, 
Lynchburg, for three years and grad- 
uated from Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity in 1955 with a BS degree. He 
is currently doing graduate work at the 
University of Virginia. He began teach- 
ing in 1957 at Max Meadows Elemen- 
tary School, after serving two years in 
the U. S. Army, and for the past two 
school sessions he taught at Wytheville 
Elementary School. Active in civic af- 
fairs, Mr. Albers is president of the 
Wytheville Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce and a member of the Lutheran 


Church in Wytheville. 


John William Jordan, III is the 
new principal of William Fox School, 
Richmond. He was formerly assistant 
principal of Grace Arents and Madison 
Schools. He first taught in Richmond 
at Robert Fulton School, beginning in 
1954, and then moved to Stonewall 
Jackson School where he taught for 
three years before his assistant princi- 
palship appointment two years ago. A 
native of Richmond, Mr. Jordan holds 
degrees from the Richmond Professional 
Institute and the University of Rich- 
mond. 


Have you completed questionnaire on 
VEA Home for Retired Teachers—see 
page 13, January Journal. 
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FRENCH 
TRAIN 


DOES MORE THAN 
“GET YOU THERE’’ 





IC] ON PARLE FRANCAIS 


A friendly chat in French or 
English — the sharing of ideas 
and impressions. All this is yours 
to enjoy when you travel by rail 
in France. 


Your trip is more than the beauty 

of the country which passes by 

your window. It’s the people you 
j meet as you relax in well-ap- 
' pointed compartments. 






BON APPETIT! 
| In France food is not just a ne- 
| _cessity, it’s a true delight. The 
fresh, appetizing meals served 
en route will add to the many 
other pleasures of your trip by 
train. 


— One ticket good 
for one, two or 
three months of 
unlimited 

railroad travel 
interchangeably 

in 13 European 
countries. 





323 Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
: 1231 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, P.Q. 


FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 
610 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. Dept. v.17 
Please send me: 





(0 Illustrated booklet Nome 
“FRANCE” 





; Address 
© Information on 
“EURAILPASS” City.___State 

















Free 


catalog 
of high school 
science-teaching aids 








H's is a comprehensive source for 
tested science materials, geared 
specifically to teachers’ classroom and 
laboratory needs. 48-page illustrated 
catalog describes nearly 1000 items of 
educator-approved equipment and 
books ranging from astronomy to zo- 
ology—with emphasis on enrichment 
materials suitable for individual and 
group projects by students. For free 
copy, write to: Dept. M-261. 


F SCIENCE MATERIALS CENTER 5 
' A Division of The Library of Science Eg 
59 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 


Ps 


Pe ae co a sistas 
SUMMER SESSIONS ABROAD 1961 


University of San Francisco 


GUADALAJARA, Mexico. July 2-August 5 
$240 includes tuition, board, room and activities. 


VALENCIA, Spain. June 30-August 22 
Several plans to fit individual requirements 
from $625 including tuition, board and room, 
and activities, and ROUND TRIP BY PLANE, 
NEW YORK-MADRID-VALENCIA. 


UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO TOUR 
OF EUROPE. July and August. 
A first class tour visiting 10 countries of Eu- 


rope and Morocco (Africa). University credits 
optional. Conducted by Dr. Carlos Sanchez. 


Information: Dr. Carlos Sanchez, University of 
San Francisco, San Francisco 17, California. 








RAISE FUNDS FOR YOUR GROUP 
THE EASY SUNSHINE WAY! 





SEND FOR SAMPLES 
Send today for your FREE SAMPLE of the 1961 
Nationally Famous Everyday Assortment. Sells for 
$1.00. Up to 50¢ plus a bonus on every box your 
group sells. 


FREE STATIONERY PORTFOLIO 
We will also send a FREE STATIONERY PORTFOLIO. 
New and distinctive personalized stationery that 
everyone wants, you make up to $1.00 on every sale. 


START EARNING MONEY NOW 
No boxes on approval will be sent. Write today 
for your FREE SAMPLE. WITHIN A FEW WEEKS 
YOU WILL HAVE EARNED ALL THE MONEY YOUR 
GROUP NEEDS. 


MR. W. S. ROBBINS 

{ SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS 
13 WARWICK STREET 

f SPRINGFIELD 1, MASS. 


Western Office, EL MONTE, CALIF. 
(West of the Rockies—Mail to California Office) 


1 RUSH my Free Portfolio on PERSONALIZED STATION. 7 


' ERY, plus Free Card Samples. 


N 
g NAME 
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i ADDRESS 


ae SEE on oo Medea sehess 
[) Check here for Organization Fund Raising Plan. 
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Brothers Have New 
Principalships 













































James Gumm George Gumm 


George H. Gumm has been ap- 
pointed principal of Bethel Elementary 
School in Washington County, suc- 
ceeding his brother, James M. Gumm. 
He previously taught Social Studies 
and worked in counseling and guidance 
at Abingdon High School. A native of 
Washington County, Mr. Gumm grad- 
uated from Greendale High School and 
received his Bachelor of Arts degree in 
1952 from Emory and Henry College. 
He has a Master of Arts degree in edu- 
cational administration from East Ten- 
nessee State College and has done ad- 
ditional graduate work in counseling 
and guidance. He served in the U. S. 
Air Force during 1953-57. In addition 
to professional groups, Mr. Gumm is 
a member of Civitan International, 
Abingdon Lodge No. 48 AF and AM, 
and Sinking Spring Prebyterian Church 
where he teaches a Sunday School class. 


James M. Gumm has moved from 
Bethel Elementary School, where he 
was appointed principal last year, to 
the principalship of Valley Institute 
Elementary School in Washington 
County. Prior to this he was a teacher 
and coach at Meadowview High School 
for three years. Mr. Gumm received 
a fellowship at East Tennessee State 
College in Physical Education for the 
year 1958-59 and earned his MA de- 
gree there in 1959. Like his brother, 
he was born in Washington County, 
graduating from Greendale High School 
and received his BA degree from Emory 
and Henry College. 


Elmer H. Gish has become principal 
of J. E. B. Stuart School, Richmond. 
He has been assistant principal of the 
| Westhampton School since 1957. He 
came to Richmond in 1952 as a music 
consultant at Westhampton, Helen 
Dickenson and Robert Fulton Schools. 
He has also taught at Fox School of 
this city and at the Farmville High 
School. A native of Roanoke, Mr. Gish 
is a graduate of the University of Okla- 
homa and Columbia University. 





Other Changes 


Richard Rader 


Eugene Smith 


Richard Rader has been appointed 
principal of Asbury Elementary School 
in Botetourt County. He attended Roa- 
noke College and received his Master 
of Science degree from Bridgewater 
College in 1960. 


Eugene E. Smith was appointed 
principal of the Beverley Manor School 
at Staunton, succeeding the late Noel 
H. Moody. For the past two years Mr. 
Smith served as principal of the North 
River High School. He came with the 
Augusta County schools in 1952, teach- 
ing for two years at Churchville Ele- 
mentary School, and has held princi- 
palships at Deerfield Elementary and 
Mt. Sidney Elementary schools. Prior 
to this, he served as assistant principal 
and athletic coach for one year in the 
McGaheysville High School, Rocking- 
ham County. Mr. Smith received his 
BA degree from Bridgewater College 
in 1948, and entered Bethany Biblical 
Seminary in Chicago in 1949, com- 
pleting his BD degree in 1952. At the 
time he completed and received the 
Master of Arts degree from DePaul 
University, Chicago, in secondary su- 
pervision and administration. A past 
president of the Augusta County Prin- 
cipals Association, Mr. Smith is cur- 
rently president of the Augusta County 
Education Association. 


Sumner R. A a Jr., former Ran- 
dolph-Henry High School teacher, is 
serving as nina of Gloucester High 
School, Gloucester, Virginia. Mr. Pugh 
has taught eighth and ninth grade Eng- 
lish and history and has served as school 
accountant. A native of Portsmouth, he 
was graduated from Woodrow Wilson 
High School. He received a Bachelor of 
Arts Degree from Hampden-Sydney 
College and Master of Education from 
Longwood College. 


“IT hope I shall always possess firm- 
ness and virtue enough to maintain 
what I consider the most enviable of 
all titles, the character of an honest 
man.” 


George Washington 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Their works live on in the lives 
of others 





. 


Joseph T. Henley, Albemarle Coun- 
ty—Mr. Henley, chairman of the Albe- 
marle County School Board for the 
past 14 years, was killed in an acci- 
dent on his farm near White Hall 
on November 15, 1960, when a tractor 
he was driving turned over. A tribute 
in the Charlottesville Daily Progress 
at the time of his sudden death states 
“The people of Albemarle County are 
greatly indebted to Joseph T. Henley. 
... For it is to him, far more than to 
any other one man, that the credit be- 
longs for the transformation in the coun- 
ty’s school system that has taken place 
since he became chairman of the coun- 
ty’s school board in 1946.” He was 
elected chairman a little more than a 
year after his appointment to the school 
board, four of the six members having 
resigned in protest at the defeat of a 
school construction bond issue. His ef- 
forts resulted in support for a long 
range building program by the school 
board and county supervisors. A native 
of King and Queen County, Mr. Hen- 
ley came to Albemarle in 1925 where 
he has been an orchardist and farmer. 
He was a director of the Consolidated 
Fruit Distributors of Crozet, the Crozet 
Fruit Growers Cooperative, and the 
Albemarle Livestock Market. He at- 
tended Lynchburg College and VPI. 
In 1950, Mr. Henley was selected for 
the Outstanding School Board Mem 
ber Award by the VEA. 


Walter R. Curfman, Covington— 
Captain Curfman, principal of Coving- 
ton High School for more than 30 
years, died December 3, 1960. He came 
to the Covington High School in 1925 
as a teacher and coach and was later 
promoted to the principalship. The au- 
ditorium of this school is named Curf- 
man Hall in his honor, and his portrait 
was presented to the school in 1958 by 
the Education Department of the Jun- 
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ior Woman's Club of Covington. Cap- 
tain Curfman served in the U. S. Army 
during World War I and later in the 


Reserve. 


Mrs. Julia C. Farrar, Rockbridge 
County—At the time of her passing 
last December, Mrs. Farrar had taught 
twenty years in Virgnia. She had 
studied at Lewisburg Seminary, Mary 
Washington College, and Madison Col- 
lege. She was a member of the Presby 
terian Church at Goshen and a member 
of the United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy. 





Joel Levi Borden, principal of Bed- 
ford High School for 40 years prior to 
his retirement in 1957, died on No- 
vember 10, 1960, as a result of in 
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FINE BOOKS 


of Early Americana 
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Garrett & Massie specializes on publications of 
History and Biography. We offer six items of 
special interest to school libraries: 


23 booklets on 23 phases of life in the colony in the 17th Century. 
See your Book Dealer or order direct of the Publisher. 
GARRETT & MASSIE, Incorporated 
Printers and Publishers 
Richmond, Virginia. 


juries sustained in a fall. After getting 
his BS degree at Roanoke College, he 
taught there for two years and in a 
private school for one. He later received 
his Master's degree from Columbia 
University. Active in education circles, 
he had been president of both the Bed- 
ford County and the District F Educa- 
tion Associations. In a tribute to him, 
the teachers of the Bedford County 
Education Association said: “His pres- 
ence and his interest will be greatly 
missed by all who work for educa- 
tional, civic, and religious advance- 
ment in our community.” An editorial 
on his death in the Bedford Democrat 
concluded: “A fine teacher leaves a 
splendid heritage, and this Joel Borden 
has done.” 


Mrs. Carey Campbell Taylor, Rock 
bridge County—Mrs. Taylor of Fair 
field died on June 4, 1960. She had 
taught in the Rockbridge County schools 
from 1911 until failing health caused 
her retirement in 1952. She taught 
most of these years in the Fairfield 
High School. A tribute by the Rock 
bridge County Education Association 
states, “Her work as a teacher was char 
acterized by sincere devotion to duty 
and a sympathetic and helpful interest 
in the needs of each pupil. She enjoyed 
the confidence and friendship of both 
parents and teachers.” 
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A PICTORIAL STORY OF JAMESTOWN—Hudson ........ $2.95 
The scarch for a settlement site, which they called Jamestown. 

POCAHONTAS: The Princess of the Old Dominion ........ $3.00 
The first ten years at Jamestown. 

THE NUMBERED YEARS—Dixon ...............0000005 $3.50 
Jamestown to its burning by Bacon. = 

GEORGE YEARDLEY: Governor of Virginia—Turman ...... $3.50 
who called the first meeting of what is now the oldest lawmaking 
body in continuous existence in the New World. 

The Jamestown Booklets, edited by Dr. E. G. Swem. 
eae ee hee 6 ek beset ee eececees $11.50 
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Incoming-Outgoing Officers of District F pictured above are, from 
left, Hunter Jones, new president; Ellen Bailey, incoming secretary-treasurer; 
Mrs. Anne Hodges, outgoing secretary-treasurer, and William N. Lee, retiring 
president. Election of the new officers took place at the District F meeting on 
October 14 at Bedford High School. Mr. Jones is director of instruction for 
Campbell County, and Miss Bailey is elementary supervisor of Rockbridge 
County. 


Dr. Ephraim Fischoff, educator and 
lecturer, spoke on world citizenship 
and the part teachers should play in 
its development. Dr. Robert F. Wil- 
liams, VEA executive secretary, was 
also a guest speaker. The hundred 
piece band from Amherst County 
High School, directed by Charles H. 
Lamphere, gave a brief concert at 
this meeting. 

Among the district departments or- 
ganizing on a more permanent basis 
was the Language Arts group, which 
elected Mrs. Edythe Fraley of Robert 
E. Lee Junior High School, Lynch- 
burg, as chairman, and Mrs. Tom 
English of Bedford High School, 


secretary. 


Josephine Bibb, Reporter 
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VEA Committees 
Schedule for meetings of 1961 VEA 
committees to date: 

February 24—Journal Committee 
Salary Committee 
3—Centennial Committee 
Local Associations 

Committee 
17—Personnel Policies 
Committee 
Instruction Committee 
7— International Relations 
Committee 
Public Relations 
Committee 
9— Educational Policies 
Commission 
28—Insurance Committee 
Citizenship Committee 
May 5—Home for Retired 
Teachers Committee 
Professional Standards 
Committee 


March 


March 


April 


April 


April 








Deck the Preventorium wit) 


Children’s Art 


was the theme of a successful 
project conceived by and carried out 
under the supervision of Francis Crai- 
dock, Elementary Art Consultant for 
the Charlottesville City Schools. The 
purpose of this was twofold—to use tl e 
art work created by the children of the 
schools for the Christmas season, which 
would ordinarily have been destroyed 
before the school vacation, and to bring 
the Christmas spirit more tangibly to 
those teachers having to spend the 
holidays in the Preventorium. There 
were about 100 pieces of work repr 
sentative of all grade levels from the 
six elementary schools in Charlottes 
ville. The children had been told of the 
plan and they contributed most en 
thusiastically. Decorations were of the 
type for use on the doors and table 
tops, and some were of the mobile type 
for hanging. The staff of the Preventori 
um, the patients and visitors seemed 
most happy with the entire project. 
Mrs. Rita R. Seale, Secretary 
Charlottesville Education Association 


Loudoun Lauds Service 
Honoring long service in the teaching 
profession, Loudoun County Education 
Association has presented recognition 
pins to the following: 
25-year service pins— 
Mrs. Maxine Ballenger, Mrs. Ruth 
Bradfield, Mrs. Elizabeth Kelley, and 
Mrs. Jane Palmer 
30-year service pins— 
C. M. Bussinger, Mrs. Virginia Parks, 
Mrs. Hugh Schulke, Mrs. Marion 
Simpson, J. Lupton Simpson, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Smith, and Mrs. Alice 
Stehle 
35-year service pins— 
Katharine Bridges, Mrs. Lillian 
Bridges, Elizabeth Heaton, Blanche 
Hutchison, Mrs. Tillie Monroe, Mil- 
dred Orrison, Mrs. Elva Seay, Mrs. 
Jessie Schilz, Mrs. Susan diZerega, 
and Charlotte Weadon 
40-year service pins— 
Mrs. Alice Cady, Mrs. Margaret 
Cockerill, and Mrs. Ida Miley 
45-year service pins— 
Mrs. Frances Mayse 
Mrs. Susie T. Ellmore, Reporter 





Prince George President 
R. Carlton Figg, principal of Dispu- 


tanta School for the past six years and 
a native of Prince George County, is 
the incoming president of the Prince 
George Education Association. 

Mr. Figg taught at Franklin for 7 
years and will act as joint principal of 
Disputanta and Carson Schools in 1960- 
1961. 
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For Grade 5 — Tiegs © Adams ® Brown 


Adopted YOUR COUNTRY AND MINE, REVISED 


A thorough treatment of the United States including 
its geographical setting, and up-to-date detailed 
or use study of our 5 major regions and 2 new states; also 
basic information about our hemisphere neighbors. 

Annotated Teachers’ Edition and workbook. 
in ergin ta For Grade 6 — Tiegs © Adams ® Dawson 


YOUR WORLD AND MINE, REVISED 


Geography of Europe, Asia, Australia, and Africa 
on a‘solid historical foundation. Annotated Teachers’ 
Edition and workbook (also Teachers’ Eds. of work- 








books) 
MUZZEY — OUR COUNTRY’S HISTORY Ginn and 
BLACK — OUR WORLD HISTORY 
BRADLEY — WORLD GEOGRAPHY, REVISED Com pany 
O'BRIEN, LAFRANCE — NEW FIRST-YEAR FRENCH 72 Fifth Avenue 
NEW SECOND-YEAR FRENCH New York 11, N. Y. 





Representatives: R. M. JARRELL, 1810 Monument Ave., Richmond 20 
JAMES M. ROSE, Elizabeth Heights Apts., #6, Elizabeth Avenue, Salem 














In Use in the Schools 
Throughout Virginia! 


VIRGINIA‘S 
GOVERNMENT 


THE FUNCTIONING OF OUR 
STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 


$2 Single Copy Postpaid 
$1.40 Copy, in Quantities 10 or More 


The most comprehensive and easily understood 
book yet publi hed on how we zovern ourselves 
in Virginia. Contains all the latest essential 
information on the functioning of our state, 
city, and county governments. 148 pages, paper- 
































bound. 
2 ® @® 
STUDY SCRAPBOOK 
) F T H E Q t D D o MI N O N : VIRGINIA PUBLICATIONS . . . A Division of The 
! Virginia State Chamber of C ce 
FOR HISTORY STUDY OR SCRAPBOOK USE ; 111 North 5th Street * Richmond 19, Virginia 
50¢ The Copy Postpaid ' You may send me postpaid, the publications indicated. Enclosed is 
40¢ Copy in Quantities 15 or More .3 : to cover my order. Copies “Virginia's 
' . o 
| Beginning at Jamestown, the scrapbook un- : Name ee 
| folds a word and picture story of Virginia , — 
| History. 36 pages—8 | yon in color—150 a : Street Address —— “Study Scrapbook of 
| trations. Ideal for study use or to cut out illus- : the Old Dominion” 
trations when making scrapbook. City and State 
' 


(Please print name and address clearly) 
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Incoming-Outgoing Officers of District F pictured above are, from 
left, Hunter Jones, new president; Ellen Bailey, incoming secretary-treasurer; 
Mrs. Anne Hodges, outgoing secretary-treasurer, and William N. Lee, retiring 
president. Election of the new officers took place at the District F meeting on 
October 14 at Bedford High School. Mr. Jones is director of instruction for 
Campbell County, and Miss Bailey is elementary supervisor of Rockbridge 
County. 


Dr. Ephraim Fischoff, educator and 
lecturer, spoke on world citizenship 
and the part teachers should play in 
its development. Dr. Robert F. Wil- 
liams, VEA executive secretary, was 
also a guest speaker. The hundred- 
piece band from Amherst County 
High School, directed by Charles H. 
Lamphere, gave a brief concert at 
this meeting. 

Among the district departments or- 
ganizing on a more permanent basis 
was the Language Arts group, which 
elected Mrs. Edythe Fraley of Robert 
E. Lee Junior High School, Lynch- 
burg, as chairman, and Mrs. Tom 
English of Bedford High School, 


secreta ry. 


Josephine Bibb, Reporter 
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VEA Committees 
Schedule for meetings of 1961 VEA 
committees to date: 

February 24—Journal Committee 
Salary Committee 
3—Centennial Committee 
Local Associations 

Committee 
17—Personnel Policies 
Committee 
Instruction Committee 
7— International Relations 
Committee 
Public Relations 
Committee 
9— Educational Policies 
Commission 
28—Insurance Committee 
Citizenship Committee 
May 5—Home for Retired 
Teachers Committee 
Professional Standards 
Committee 


March 


March 


April 


April 


April 








Deck the Preventorium with 
Children’s Art 


was the theme of a successfi| 
project conceived by and carried out 
under the supervision of Francis Cra.|- 
dock, Elementary Art Consultant for 
the Charlottesville City Schools. The 
purpose of this was twofold—to use tle 
art work created by the children of the 
schools for the Christmas season, which 
would ordinarily have been destroyed 
before the school vacation, and to bring 
the Christmas spirit more tangibly to 
those teachers having to spend the 
holidays in the Preventorium. There 
were about 100 pieces of work repr 
sentative of all grade levels from the 
six elementary schools in Charlottes 
ville. The children had been told of the 
plan and they contributed most en- 
thusiastically. Decorations were of the 
type for use on the doors and table 
tops, and some were of the mobile type 
for hanging. The staff of the Preventori 
um, the patients and visitors seemed 
most happy with the entire project. 
Mrs. Rita R. Seale, Secretary 
Charlottesville Education Association 


Loudoun Lauds Service 
Honoring long service in the teaching 
profession, Loudoun County Education 
Association has presented recognition 
pins to the following: 
25-year service pins— 
Mrs. Maxine Ballenger, Mrs. Ruth 
Bradfield, Mrs. Elizabeth Kelley, and 
Mrs. Jane Palmer 
30-year service pins— 
C. M. Bussinger, Mrs. Virginia Parks, 
Mrs. Hugh Schulke, Mrs. Marion 
Simpson, J. Lupton Simpson, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Smith, and Mrs. Alice 
Stehle 
35-year service pins— 
Katharine Bridges, Mrs. Lillian 
Bridges, Elizabeth Heaton, Blanche 
Hutchison, Mrs. Tillie Monroe, Mil- 
dred Orrison, Mrs. Elva Seay, Mrs. 
Jessie Schilz, Mrs. Susan diZerega, 
and Charlotte Weadon 
40-year service pins— 
Mrs. Alice Cady, Mrs. Margaret 
Cockerill, and Mrs. Ida Miley 
45-year service pins— 
Mrs. Frances Mayse 
Mrs. Susie T. Ellmore, Reporter 


Prince George President 
R. Carlton Figg, principal of Dispu- 
t 


tanta School for the past six years and 
a native of Prince George County, is 
the incoming president of the Prince 
George Education Association. 

Mr. Figg taught at Franklin for 7 
years and will act as joint principal of 
Disputanta and Carson Schools in 1960- 
1961. 
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For Grade 5 — Tiegs © Adams @ Brown 


Adopted YOUR COUNTRY AND MINE, REVISED 


A thorough treatment of the United States including 
its geographical setting, and up-to-date detailed 
or use study of our 5 major regions and 2 new states; also 
basic information about our hemisphere neighbors. 

Annotated Teachers’ Edition and workbook. 
mn crginta For Grade 6 — Tiegs © Adams ® Dawson 


YOUR WORLD AND MINE, REVISED 


Geography of Europe, Asia, Australia, and Africa 
on a ‘solid historical foundation. Annotated Teachers’ 
Edition and workbook (also Teachers’ Eds. of work- 








books) 
MUZZEY — OUR COUNTRY’S HISTORY Ginn and 
BLACK — OUR WORLD HISTORY 
BRADLEY — WORLD GEOGRAPHY, REVISED Com pany 
O'BRIEN, LAFRANCE — NEW FIRST-YEAR FRENCH 72 Fifth Avenue 
NEW SECOND-YEAR FRENCH New York 11, N. Y. 





epresentatives: R. M. JARRELL, 1810 Monument Ave., Richmond 20 
JAMES M. ROSE, Elizabeth Heights Apts., #6, Elizabeth Avenue, Salem 





























In Use in the Schools 
Throughout Virginia! 


VIRGINIA‘S 
GOVERNMENT 


THE FUNCTIONING OF OUR 
STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 
$2 Single Copy Postpaid 
$1.40 Copy, in Quantities 10 or More 
The most comprehensive and easily understood 
book yet publi hed on how we zovern ourselves 
in Virginia. Contains all the latest essential 


information on the functioning of our state, 
city, and county governments. 148 pages, paper- 


bound. 
xk * * 


STUDY SCRAPBOOK — 
OF THE OLD DOMINION 
FOR HISTORY STUDY OR SCRAPBOOK USE 

50¢ The Copy Postpaid 
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! 
40¢ Copy in Quantities 15 or More i$ a to cover my order. Copies 
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VIRGINIA PUBLICATIONS . . . A Division of The 
Virginia State Chamber of Commerce 
111 North 5th Street * Richmond 19, Virginia 


You may send me postpaid, the publications indicated. Enclosed is 

















“Virginia’s . 
Beginning at Jamestown, the scrapbook un- Name — 
folds a word and picture story of Virginia —— 
History. 36 pages—8 pages in color—150 illus- Street Address Copies “Study Scrapbook of 
trations. Ideal for study aon.oe to cut out illus- City and State the Old Dominion” 
trations when making scrapbook. 





(Please print name and address clearly) 
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manual are also available. 





...achan ge from the traditional 


The NEW 2nd Edition 


APPLIED GENERAL MATHEMATICS 
By PIPER, GARDNER, AND GRUBER 


Here is a book that represents a radical change from the traditional 
methods of presenting mathematics. It presents mathematics in a 
functional and practical manner that motivates the student’s interest 
in mastering the principles. Fundamental arithmetic is covered in 
thirteen units. The last four units are devoted to practical applica- 
tions of algebra, geometry, and the set theory of mathematics. 
Special optional materials are provided to take care of individual 
differences among students. These materials consist of text topics, 
entire exercises, or selected problems in exercises and assignments. 


A workbook, achievement tests, a solutions book, and a teachers’ 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27, New Rochelle, N. Y., Chicago 5, Burlingame, Calif., Dallas 2 
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TEACHERS NEEDED 
FOR SUMMER JOBS 


+ «+ in resorts, amusement parks, summer 
camps, ranches, hospitals, state and na- 
tional parks, restaurants, motels, business 
and industry, government, and other or- 
ganizations at locations throughout the 
United States. 


A list of over 1,000 organizations needing 
help this summer, name and address of 
employing official, positions available, and 
salaries offered is contained in the new 
1961 Summer Employment Directory. All 
of these employers want applications from 
teachers. The price of the directory is 
$3.00; there is no other cost to teachers. 


To: National Directory Service 
Box 65, Winton Place Station 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio 


Please send me the 1961 Summer Employ- 
ment Directory No. 19. | enclose $3.00. 
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Walk 


Cindet 


For free sanitary survey 
of your premises ask 
your Dolge Service Man 











Alexandria Hears Urban 
Affairs Consultant 


At the first meeting of the Alexandria 
Education Association this school year 
at Hammond High School, Mrs. Sylvia 
Brotman, NEA consultant for Urhan 
Affairs on the staff of the Membership 
Division as special assistant, was the 
guest speaker. With teaching back. 
ground and also experience in public 
relations and publications, she has hi ld 
this position since 1955 when the new 
urban-big city membership service was 
created. As a former teacher, she turned 
to popularizing the concepts of educa- 
tion and child psychology for the pub- 
lic. She has done a series of radio 
broadcasts and prepares interpretive and 
promotional materials. For the United 
Nations, she covered the human side 
of the post-war story in various coun 
tries throughout Europe. Mrs. Brotman 
was presented to the Alexandria Asso- 
ciation by Mrs. Urple Taylor, classroom 
teacher at Mt. Vernon School and pro- 
gram chairman for AEA. 

With 703 professional people in the 
Alexandria school system this year, the 
Alexandria Education Association is the 
largest professional organization in the 
city. It is headed by Lucy Norville as 
president, a teacher at George Mason 
Elementary School. Its executive board 
meets monthly, with activities operated 
through 14 committees. The association 
strives to “promote within the teaching 
group the highest type of professional 
practices, to arouse allegiance to a 
genuine spirit of professional ethics, to 
cooperate with other civic bodies having 
educational objectives and to aid in 
interpreting to the public the problems, 
functions, and steady progress of the 
public schools.” 

Mrs. Marguerite Ballenger, Reporte: 


Isle of Wight Changes 


Among administrative personnel 
changes in the Isle of Wight County 
this school year, Rufus H. Darden, 
former principal of Windsor High 
School, has been appointed Director 
of Instruction for the county. The new 
principal at Windsor is Isaae P. Da- 
vis, Jr., who comes to Virginia from 
a principalship at Weldon, North Caro 
lina. Mrs. Maude R. Cox of Smith- 
field has been appointed Guidance Co- 
ordinator for the County. 

Mrs. Maude R. Cox, Reporter 


Of all the dispositions and habits 
which lend to political prosperity, re- 
ligion and morality are indispensable 
supports. Reason and experience both 
forbid us to expect that national mo- 
rality can prevail in exclusion of re- 
ligious principle. 

George Washington 
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Prince George Adopts 
Finnish Child 


loys and girls at Prince George 
School have provided for a nine-year-old 
Finnish orphan for one year. With the 
suggestion that they give instead of 
receive at Christmas time, several stu- 
dents consulted with the sponsor of 
the Elementary Student Cooperative 
Association, Mrs. W. T. Diesem, and 
Edward Cooke, elementary school prin- 
cipal, concerning their idea that money 
usually spent for exchanging gifts with 
friends might better be spent to help 
someone less fortunate. With adult ap- 
proval and stress on wide participation 
rather than large contributions, $140 
was collected in small amounts from 
pennies to quarters brought by almost 
every child during December. 

Since the third grade raised the most 
money, it was given the privilege of 
deciding from which country the school 
would adopt an orphan. Having just 
completed a study of Finland, the class 
chose that country. 

A letter was sent to the Christian 
Children’s Fund, Inc., Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, an agency which arranges adop- 
tions of foreign children, and it was 
found that the cost of providing for a 
child for one year in a Children’s Home 
in Finland was $120, so the Prince 
George School had more than enough. 
From the agency, they have received 
a picture and information on a child at 
the Annela Children’s Home at Oulu 
on the Bothnian coast. Many of the 
Prince George boys and girls plan to 
write their adopted sister in far away 
Finland. Mrs. Eva E. Fowler, Reporter 


Heads Hanover Association 
Eugene Barham, principal of Wash- 
ington-Henry Elementary School, is the 
new president of the Hanover County 
Education Association. Miss Barbara 
Hardie of Lee-Davis High School was 
named as secretary. 

Election of these new ofhcers was 
announced at the semi-annual banquet 
of the Hanover County Education As- 
sociation held last spring in the new 
Patrick Henry High School. On this 
occasion, Mrs. Lena Williams, retiring 
president of the Association, was pre- 
sented with a silver compote in ap- 
preciation of her leadership during the 
past two years. 

About 180 attended this banquet. 
Special guests included the five pro- 
fessional staff members of the VEA, edi- 
tor of the Herald Progress, members of 
the Hanover County School Board, 
members of the Hanover County Board 
of Supervisors, and two county FTA 
presidents. Superintendent David Webb 
extended greetings, and Nelson Taylor, 
principal of the new Patrick Henry 
High School, gave the welcome. 

Lucy W. Pitts, Reporter 
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How big is the world? 


entary Reader 
lop reading 
explore the whole, 
world .. . from the life of 
popular Buttons family 
1e exciting exploits of 
Sam and Dan Frontier. | 
high interest readers _ 
basic program, help 





Your Representative: Fred Arrowood 











TRAILWAYS 


Silver Anniversary 


TOURS 


NIAGARA FALLS-MONTREAL, 8-days, June 17, July 1, August 5. 
Visit Niagara Falls, 1000 Islands, Ausable Chasm, Hyde Park, West 
Point. QUEBEC-MONTREAL, 9-days, July 8, July 22, August 12. Visit 
Boston, White Mountains, Quebec, Montreal. Leave Raleigh, Richmond 
or Washington. 

CALIFORNIA & THE GOLDEN WEST, 25 days, leave Raleigh or 
Charlotte June 10, July 25. Covers 16 states—Carlsbad Caverns, Painted 
Desert, Petrified Forest, Grand Canyon, Hoover Dam, Los Angeles, 
Disneyland, Hollywood, Yosemite Park, San Francisco, Lake Tahoe, 
Salt Lake City, Colorado Springs, Kansas City, St. Louis. 

EASTERN CANADA-NEW ENGLAND, 16 days, leave Raleigh, Rich- 
mond, Washington June 24, July 15. Covers 11 states, 5 Canadian 
Provinces. Niagara Falls, 1000 Islands, Ottawa, Montreal, Quebec, 
Toronto, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Digby Pines, Bar Harbor, 
Boston, New York City. 

INDEPENDENTLY PLANNED TOURS meet your exact requirements 
start any day you choose, cover as many interesting points as you 
like. Plan your own tour to New England, Eastern Canada, Great 
Smokies, Florida, New Orleans, Golden West, Yellowstone, Pacific 
Northwest, Mexico. 


CAROLINA TRAILWAYS 


PRINTED LITERATURE NOW READY 





1201 S. Blount Street Raleigh, N. C. 







































































Mooert) 
CLASS RECORD BOOKS 


For all School reporting periods. 
Pocket size, as illustrated, 54x10, 
or large size, 81x11. Adequate 
marking spaces. Plan books too! 
See our catalog or Mr. Wright. 


KURTZ BROS. 
EASTERN DIVISION 
1001 Cassatt Road, Berwyn 
PAOLI, PA. 


Virginia Rep.: CECIL S. WRIGHT 
4202 W. Grace St., Richmond 30, Va. 














And Teachers love euraitpass when it 
comes to seeing Europe. One single ticket, 
one single fare $110, gives you one whole 
month of first-class rail travel in 13 West: 
ern European countries. « Many extras in- 
cluded * Go where you want, when you 
want —back-track! You can do it only with 
EURAILPASS at no extra cost » Two-Month 
EuRAILPASS just $150; three-month limit 
only $180. BUY EURAILPASS FROM YOUR 


EURAILPASS, P.O. Box 191. Madison Square Sta., 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send Free illustrated brochure 
Name 
Address 


City Zone State 





Living for Young Moderns, by Irene E. 
McDermott and Florence Williams Nicho- 
las. J. B. Lippincott Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 396 pages. 

This book written for young people on 
the threshold of adulthood is meant to 
inspire high ideals and right standards of 
living in the home, at work and at play, 
in the conduct of friendships, and as citi- 
zens of America and of the world. Each 
of the eleven chapters in the book deals 
with an area of living which constitutes a 
problem to be approached from the per- 
sonal point of view, with the idea of 
learning to think, feel and react in the 
most desirable way. 


From Codes to Captains, by Mabel 
O'Donnell and J. Louis Cooper. Row, 
Peterson and Company, Evanston, Illinois. 
383 pages. 

This basic reader in the Alice and Jerry 
Basic Reading Program helps the pupil be- 
come a better reader through the use of 
two types of content. The first presents 
instructional materials in reading skills, di- 
rections for using the skills, aids in vo- 
cabulary development, and checks on com- 
prehension. The paper that carries this type 
of content is tinted blue to help the stu- 
dent distinguish this kind of content from 
the other kind. The other type of content 
presents materials in various subject-matter 
areas. 


The Story of Sammy Loo, by Clara 
Hess. Greenwich Book Publishers, New 
York, N. Y. 30 pages. Illustrated. $1.95. 

Every child will see himself in Sammy 
Loo, the furry brown bear cub with al- 
most human actions in delightfully told 
tales, each pointing a moral bearing on the 
child’s everyday life. It is predicted that 
Sammy Loo and his friends will become 
a part of American folklore. 


English in Action, by J. C. Tressler and 
Henry I. Christ. D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, Boston 16, Mass. Book 1 and Teach- 
er’s Edition, $3.60 each; Book 2 and 
Teacher's Edition, $3.60 each; Book 3 
and Teacher's Edition, $3.76 each; Book 
4 and Teacher’s Edition, $3.76 each. 
In this seventh edition of English in 
Action, a program for grades 9-12, more 
than fifty per cent of the material is new. 
Greater emphasis is placed on the class- 
room as a language laboratory and there 
is more intensive discussion of the mass 
media—radio, motion pictures, television, 
newspapers and magazines. More activ- 
ities and drills are given. The format uses 
color photographs and new cartoons and 
drawings. Course [ and Course 2 cover 
the language activities of listening, read- 
ing, thinking, speaking, and writing, with 
Course 3 and Course 4 emphasizing gram- 
mar and usage. Each Teacher’s Edition 
includes the complete student text, a 


GLANCES AT NEW 
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teacher’s manual, and a complete answe, 
book for the text. The teacher’s manual 
has been expanded to give specific suid. 
ance to new teachers and interesting ma. 
terial for all teachers. There is a practice 
book for each course. 


How to Use Adding and Calculating 
Machines, by Arthur L. Walker, J. Ken- 
neth Roach, and J. Marshall Hanna, 
Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York 36, 
N. Y. 250 pages. $2.96. 

In its second edition, this text-work- 
book is designed to give the student basic 
skill training on the types of adding and 
calculating machines most frequently used 
in up-to-date office procedures: the ten- 
key adding machine, the full-key adding 
machine, the rotary calculator, and the 
key-driven calculator. Lessons have been 
planned with an accent on the functional 
application of basic skills to every-day 
business office problems. Each lesson pres- 
entation is generally organized around such 
skill-development features as problems, 
testing, improving skill, office assignments, 
supplementary problems, and timed prog 
ress check. 


Providing for Individual Differences 
in the Elementary School, by Norma 
E. Cutts and Nicholas Moseley. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 273 
pages. $6.65. 

This book demonstrates the key to 
superior teaching in considering the spe- 
cial qualities and personalities of pupils 
as individuals, with an approach to the 
educative process by showing how to ap 
ply positive techniques in taking each 
child where he is and challenging him to 
progress as far as he can. Each chapter 
has been written by a specialist in the 
field with extensive first-hand experience. 


Biology—A Basic Science, by Elwood 
D. Heiss and Richard H. Lape. D. Van 
Nostrand Company, Inc., Princeton, N. 
J. 689 pages. $5.56. 

Designed to provide for growth in the 
development of a scientific attitude and 
for the growth of skills in problem solv- 
ing, this second edition is geared to the 
needs and interests of the learner. A 
functional textbook, it contains 12 basic 
units, each of which relates biological 
facts, concepts, and principles to some 
broad area of life. Within each chapter 
are several learning problems, the solu 
tions of which, through abundant activit: 
experiences, are aimed to the mastery and 
understanding of the facts, concepts, anc 
principles of biology. 


Practical Business Psychology, by Don 
ald A..Laird and Eleanor Laird. Gregg 
Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York 36, N. Y. 
442 pages. 

The aim of this practical text, in its 
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third edition, is to prepare students for 
a inore successful adjustment to business 
and organization life and to show stu- 
dents how to work more efficiently, get 
along better with fellow workers, and 
become more effective leaders. 


Boys Will Be Men, by Helen A. Burn- 
ham, Evelyn G. Jones, and Helen D. 
Redford. J. B. Lippincott Company, Phil- 
adelphia, Penn. 477 pages. 

[he purpose of this book is to help 
young people meet their personal con- 
cerns and to present to young people ed- 
ucational experiences relating to home 
living. While this book is directed to 
the needs and concerns of boys, it may 
be used equally well in classes of boys 
and girls, or to supplement books directed 
primarily to the problems of girls. This 
book is in its third edition. 


The Trachtenberg Speed System of 
Basic Mathematics, translated by Ann 
Cutler and Rudolph McShane. Double- 
day & Company, Inc., Garden City, New 
York. 270 pages. $4.95. 
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This revolutionary new system, as de- 
veloped by Jakow Trachtenberg, makes 
possible highspeed arithmetical calcula- 
tions with a remarkable degree of accu- 
racy. This is the authorized edition that 
introduces the complete system to the 
American public. The Trachtenberg sys- 
tem is based on procedures radically dif- 
ferent from the conventional methods. 
There are no multiplication tables, no 
division; in fact, one needs only to be 
able to count to eleven. The method is 
based on a series of keys which must be 
memorized. Once mastered, arithmetic be- 


comes easy, enabling the student to “read” 
numbers. 


Dress, by Bess V. Oerke. Chas. A. Ben- 
nett Co., Inc., Peoria, Ill. 575 pages. Il- 
lustrated. 

This book is designed for a high school 
course in clothing. It is based on results 
of a controlled questionnaire on the sub- 
jects of price range of clothing worn by 
girls, their feelings about their present 
clothing, percentage of self-choices made, 
and the size of a “working” wardrobe— 
as well as consultations with leading man- 
ufacturers of clothing. 





How your pupils can learn from 
EXCHANGE PROJECTS 
Here’s potent teaching aid based on article 
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by Lucille S. Bangs in Maine Teacher. 








Exchange projects provide many 
varied and valuable learning ex- 
periences. They should be out- 
growth and extension of daily 
classroom activities and learning 
experiences. 


Our first project was primarily to 
— interest in social studies. 

n one reading group, pupils read 
about pioneers combing the fin- 
ished woolen cloth with dried 
teasel blossom. It is difficult for 
city youngsters, who can not run 
barefoot across a hillside and feel 
the sharp prick of a thistle, to 
visualize a teasel plant. 


So, we wrote to the same grade 
as ours in a school in another 








state offering a Maine product for 
some teasel. 

Though this simple project origi- 
nated in a reading group, it in- 
volved handwriting, spelling, 
language, social studies, science. 
Large projects will include all 
subjects in the curriculum. (Be 
sure each child participates.) 


Varied environments and indus- 
tries provide an excellent back- 
ground for material and informa- 
tion. Exchange projects may be 
carried on in our school system, 
state or go far afield. 


When studying about adobe 
houses, pupils might write their 
grade in an Arizona school to “tell 
us about them.” First hand knowl- 
edge in this manner is an exciting 

impetus to learning. 
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He althful, delicious, satisfying 





The bit of sweet 









in wonderful-tasting 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
satisfies yet is never rich or filling. 
And the natural chewing helps 

keep teeth clean, nice. 











Yours FOR 


THE ASKING 


Virginia's advertisers offer many interesting 
ideas for the teacher who watches for 
them. Some of the advertisers offer ma- 
terial for which you must write directly to 
the company. Other material you may se- 
cure by using the convenient coupon be- 
low. Your name will be passed on to the 
advertisers, who will send you the material. 


1. Samples of cut-out letters for use on 
bulletin boards, signs, posters and 
other uses. (Mutual Aids) 

. Literature with information about 
the Mason Protected Fund Raising 
plans for schools and school groups. 
(Mason Candies, Inc.) 

11. Sweet Set-Up Fund-Raising Plan. 
Details quick, easy methods for stu- 
dents or school groups to raise money 
for band uniforms, instruments, ath- 
letic equipment, etc., with sale of pe- 
can candies in boxes personalized with 
picture of school group. (Stuckey’s, 
Inc. ) 

. Good Books for Children is a cata- 
log of supplementary books for use in 
the elementary grades. The books are 
classified as to subject and show the 
reading and interest levels of each 
book. (Benefic Press) 

Brochure on a different kind of tour 
through Europe and a corner of Af- 
rica. Describes itinerary and gives 
costs for 20 countries in 70 days, 

summer 196]. (Europe Summer Tours) 
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5. Folders on Summer Sessions at Gua- 
dalajara, Mexico and Valencia, Spain 


110. 


1] 
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of motion pictures created to fill a 
serious visual gap in the average high 
school vocational guidance program. 
It is specifically designed to help those 
seniors who are not able to go to col- 
lege. Vocations described by the films 


(Auto Mechanics, Armed Services, 
Construction, Electronics, etc.) are 
those which ordinarily do not require 
a college diploma as a prerequisite. 
Each motion picture objectively de- 
scribes a specific occupation, explain- 
ing advantages and disadvantages in 
an up-to-date, interesting and lively 
format. Send for complete lists of 
titles, supplementary information and 


order blank. (Dept. of the Army) 


France, a 16-page booklet, in color, 
with its charming cover and inside 
illustrations by well-known French ar- 
tists, as well as beautiful photographs, 
contains much helpful information on 
what to see and look for in various 
regions of France. Included will be 
information on Eurailpass, the one 
ticket that is good for one, two or 
three months of unlimited railroad 
travel in 13 European countries. 


(French National Railroads) 


. Helpful Materials for Menstrual 


Hygiene. Indicate quantities of book- 
lets desired for each age level: (a) 
“You're a Young Lady Now” for 
girls 9 to 11: (b) “Very personally 
Yours” for girls 12 and over. Plus 
these helpful new teaching aids; (c) 
A Practical Guide for Teaching Men- 
strual Hygiene; (d) Menstrual Physi- 
ology Chart; (e) Product demonstra- 
tion kit. (For teachers of 4th, 5th and 
6th grade.) See ad in this issue for 
ordering the Walt Disney Production, 
“The Story of Menstruation” and the 
above educational material. (Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation, Educational Dept.) 





can view it simultaneously. There are 10 
lights and no cameras used . . . by substi. 
tuting an exclusive method of detecting 
image brightness differences, Scan- \- 
Graph reduces to an absolute minimum t/1e 
difficult focusing and distortion proble:s 
that can be so troublesome in conventional 
systems. 








INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL & TOUR 
RESERVATIONS 


(No Service Charge) 


GOODY’S WORLD TRAVEL, INC. 
605 14th St., N.W. Washington 5, D. C. 


RAISE MONEY ..... 


school projects . Easy . Dignified 
No Investment —No Risk 
“‘no-obligation’’ information write: 
STM—1l—Mason Candies, Box 549 
Mineola, L. |., N. Y. 
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Authors Wanted By 
N. Y. Publisher 


Leading publisher seeks book-length manu- 
scripts of all types: fiction, non-fiction, poetry, 
scholarly and religious works, etc. New authors 
welcomed. Send for free booklet ST-40, Vantage 
Press, 120 W. 31 St., New York 1. 











VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Makers of Fine Printing Plates 
103 N. 14TH St., RicHmMonp, VA. 
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108. 


109. 


and the itineraries of Tours of Europe 
for 1961. University of San Francisco 
Extension. (Dr. Carlos G. Sanchez) 
Folder outlines courses offered in 
Summer School at Guadalajara, Mex- 
ico. Accredited program of the Uni- 
versity Arizona. (Juan B. Rael) 
Brochure describing plan for tickets 
for unlimited rail travel throughout 
13 western European countries. Well 
illustrated, including a map of Eu- 
rope. (Eurailpass 

Career Reports is an unusual series 


Sean-A-Graph is a special school closed 
circuit TV system that features a unique 
teaching device called “the electronic 
blackboard.” This unusual instructional aid 
permits an instructor to remain at his desk 
and to transmit to an unlimited number of 
video monitors anything that he wishes to 
write, copy or draw. By simply reversing 
picture polarity the writings appear white 
on a black background. The Scan-A-Graph 
is easily adaptable for this purpose by di- 
rectly feeding the film into the transmitter 
and students in as many as 500 classrooms 


EUROPE 


We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scandinavia, 

Yugoslavia & N. Africa. A different trip—for 

the young in spirit who don’t want to be herded 

around. Also shorter trips. Budget priced. 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 

255 Sequoia, Box S$ — Pasadena, California 














FUND RAISING CAMPAIGNS 


LARGE AND SMALL GROUPS 
“SELL NATIONALLY KNOWN CANDIES” 


TOP PROFITS — NO INVESTMENT 
PROMPT DELIVERY 


Write us for details on our guaranteed 
fund raising plan. 





USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. F, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Available in 
School year of 
1960-61 only. 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 4c is enclosed for each number circled. 


l. 4. 


Name 


Le 22. 44. 65. 
Subject 

School Name ... 
School Street Address . 
City . 


Enrollment: Boys 


... VIRGINIA 


94, 


108. 109. 110. 111. 


Girls 


Available only in the United States of America 


48 


EDWARDS DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
2927 Lincoln Ave. Richmond 28, Va. 


GUADALAJARA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


University of Arizona will offer in cooperation 
with professors from Stanford University and 
Guadalajara, in Mexico, July 3-Aug. 11, art, 
folklore, geography, history, language & litera- 
ture courses. Tuition, board & room, $245. 
Write Prof. J. B. Rael, Box 7227, Stanford, Calif. 


m CUT-OUT LETTERS @ 
OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 


2” capitals, 180 letters & numbers $1.25 per set; 
1%” manuscript, 240 letters per set. 4” capitals, 
150 letters. $2set. Red, black, white, green, yel- 
low & blue. Please order a separate set for each 
color & size needed. Order by mail or write for free 
samples. C.O.D. is o.k. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


MUTUAL AIDS, Dept. 450 
1946 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 
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You can tell it's a Bardley well versed 
in the ways of a woman. Wear this smartly 
tailored, lightweight all-wool suit from dawn 
'til dusk. From our Bardley collection, $60 


